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COMPENSATIONS. 
What care I for the bitter things men 
say, 
The slanderous idle talk, the foolish 
words, 
Whilst I may listen to the song of 
birds? 
Best let the world pursue its noisy 
way. 
Does not the wind yet murmur in the 
trees, 


The water flow 


With soothing music? So I let 
them go, 
And fill my soul with voices such as 
these. 


What though the room be narrow 
where I dwell, 
Or hard conditions bound my life as 


bars? 
Have I not yet the shining of the 
es 
That multitude which never man could 
tell? 


Have I not still my blue Italian sky, 
My olive trees, 
In terraced rows that whiten in the 
breeze, 
And are not these enough for such as I? 


t 
Why should I vex my soul for outward 
things? 
My room is narrow . 
is wide. 
Few things I own... 
satisfied, 
For Nature gives to beggars as to 
kings. 
While for the world, . . 
may slander, blame, 
I heed it not: 
Such transient sound is easily for- 
got: 
. The wind, the sea, the stars, are 
yet the same. 
Dorothy Nevile Lees. 
The Pall Mall Magazine. 


.. but the world 


and yet am 


. though it 


A BALLADE 


Gray towers, and a gray-blue sky, 
And loot of little leaves that go 
Like ghosts of buried children by, 
Ungathered where the breezes blow; 


Compensations, Etc. 


That pace the green mound to and fro 
Till all their drifting petals rest, 
Blurred heaps of red and white, below 
His—“Dulce et decorum est—” 


1 wonder, was it sweet to die? 
For just an English lad, you know, 
Straight, sure of foot, and keen of 
eye— 
Such stuff as 
grow— 
With somewhat of his childhood’s glow 
Half sobered by his manhood’s zest—? 
Ah think! Against it all to throw 
His—“Dulce et decorum est—!”’ 


country homesteads 


I wonder if the heart was high, 
Exultant, when the life was low, 
If all his thirsting agony 
Dragged downwards into darkness so, 
Or wailing, in some helpless woe, 
Of orchards in his quiet west, 
And women, who believed, we trow, 
His—‘Dulce et decorum est—” 
Boy-brother, do the buds they strow, 
Does all this ordered calm attest 
A something? Then I think they show 
This—“Dulce et decorum est—’” 

The Academy. 


THE GOOD MOMENT. 


Here are the heights and spaces—here, 


in view 

Of love and death, the silence and 
the sky, 

We are content to put contentment 
by 


And work our sad salvation out anew: 

Here all mean ways of living, all untrue 

Measures of life, are done with—you 
and I 

Can gauge our deeds by God’s eter- 
nity, 

And find the right a simple thing to do. 


But when _ the 
passes—when 
The pitiful happenings of every day 


uplifting moment 


Encompass us, and windy words of 
men, 
Will not the years beset, perhaps be- 
tray? 
—Now, ‘tis not hard to plan the per- 
fect way; 
Will it be easy to walk in it then? 


Gerald ould. 
The Fortnightly Review. 
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THE PROBLEM OF THE NEAR EAST. 


The courses of domestic and foreign 
affairs are more or less connected in 
every country, but nowhere so inti- 
mately as in the Dual Monarchy. 
Nearly all its peoples have their racial 
centre of gravity outside its frontiers. 
On every side external events may ex- 
ercise the most vital internal effect. 
The transformation of Austria proper 
by the introduction of universal suf- 
frage has been recognized. If it had 
been realized that as a matter of course 
these internal changes must exercise a 
strong and, perhaps, decisive influence 
upon external policy, the surprises of 
the last few weeks would have been re- 
ceived with less amazement. British 
public opinion, and even British policy, 
would have found themselves better 
prepared. Baron Aehrenthal’s diplo- 
matic antagonists might have riposted 
with a surer hand. Sufficient warning 
might well indeed have taken from 
Baron Aehrenthal’s action in securing 
the right of direct railway communica- 
tion from Salonika; from the vigor and 
obstinacy of his resistance to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey’s projects for Macedonian 
reform. These things, however, were 
regarded as the evidences of mere ob- 
structiveness rather than as the serious 
signs that an innovating, an adventur- 
ous, and even an aggressive régime had 
been introduced at the Ballplatz. The 
internal distractions of Austria-Hun- 
gary, it was passively assumed, would 
still incapacitate that power for posi- 
tive action abroad. The venerable 
maxim was repeated that from the 
Hapsburg point of view, even more un- 
conditionally than from the British, 
peace must be regarded as the greatest 
of interests, and peace at any price 
must be maintained. However sweep- 
ing might be the triumph within the 
monarchy of the democratic spirit, it 
was held, in a word, that Austria-Hun- 


gary was condemned among the Great 
Powers to a réle of compulsory conserv- 
atism. However unpalatable to the re- 
cipients might be the most maladroit 
of all the German Emperor’s compli- 
ments, the policy of Vienna could never 
be more than “a brilliant second” to 
that of Berlin, and could not again play 
an initiating réle in Europe. The 
events of a single week have swept 
away that assumption. Austria has 
shown that she can still act, and has 
dared to act with a vengeance. 

The Dual Monarchy was supposed 
to be of all Powers the most anxiously 
concerned for the preservation of the 
status quo. It is Austria which has de- 
stroyed the diplomatic basis upon 
which that status reposed. Without 
the assurance of Austrian support Bul- 
garia would not have risked a daring 
coup. Then followed the annexation of 
Bosnia and Herzegovina in repudiation 
not only of the general engagement to 
Europe by the Berlin Treaty, but of the 
pledges to Turkey contained in the se- 
cret clause of 1878, and repeated with 
less emphasis in the Convention of 
1879. In preparing this action Baron 
Aehrenthal took certain Powers into 
his confidence, but not others. This 
country was conspicuously ignored. 
Not only so. Baron Aehrenthal’s 
refusal to regard our signature 
to the Treaty of Berlin as a matter of 
practical importance is described by the 
organs of the Ballplatz as a deliberate 
blow at British influence. The Austro- 
Hungarian Minister must have been 
perfectly well aware that the Servian 
race—already as effectually vivisected 
by the original occupation of Bosnia 
and Herzegovina as was Poland by the 
first partition—would be thrown into a 
perilous agitation which would not soon 
subside; that Montenegro and Crete 
would repudiate in their turn such 








~ 
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clauses of the Berlin Treaty as affected 
them; that in view of the relations ex- 
isting between Turkey and Bulgaria 
the peace of all Europe would hang 
upon a hair; that a heavy blow would 
be struck at the prestige of the reform 
movement in the Ottoman Empire; that 
the danger of a Mussulman reaction, al- 
most certain in any case to lift its head 
sooner or later, would be hastened and 
increased. All this Baron Aehrenthal 
well knew. 

If this were all, it would argue that 
external affairs at Vienna are once 
more in the hands of a personality to 
be reckoned with, and capable of action 
certain to disturb Europe to its depths. 
The Neue Freie Presse, once more a 
semi-official organ, not obscurely hints 
that all contingencies have been consid- 
ered and provided for with triumphant 
ability; that more far-reaching plans 
than the world generally suspects have 
been framed; that the epoch of passive 
adhesion to the status quo is at an end 
for more than one Power. This is not 
directly stated, but this or nothing is 
meant by the unmistakable suggestion 
of the Neue Freie Presse that M. Isvol- 
sky and Baron Aehrenthal have arrived 
at a tacit but tolerably comprehensive 
understanding. 


Many ninepins have gone down be- 
fore the balls set rolling by Baron v. 
AehrenthalL The tumult that now pre- 
vents a clear survey will pass away. 
Then it will perhaps be seen that new 
connections between the nations have 
become necessary, and that an Austria- 
Hungary which does not mean to go to 
Salonika, will probably be more power- 
ful in the Balkans than before. If we 
could only live to see what the me- 
moirs will have to say as to the con- 
versation between Baron v. Aehren- 
thal and M. Isvolsky at Buchlau! The 
discussion was perhaps not so impor- 
tant as at the memorable interview be- 
tween the Emperors at Alexandrovo, 
where the germ of the Double Insur- 
ance Treaty between Germany and 
Russia was already dimly revealed. 
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important traces 


upon 
the relations between Austria and Rus- 


Nevertheless, 


sia will remain from _ Buchiau. 
Changes are preparing, and the great 
interests brought into play show to the 
world that the policy of ententes has ar- 
rived at its turning point. 


This may be no more than a verbal 
game of diplomatic bluff rather poorly 
played by the sort of journalism that is 
more vivacious than adroit. But it 
would be unwise to underestimate the 
usefulness of the indications it affords. 
It may exaggerate Baron Aehrenthal’s 
ability, and distort his achievements 
out of all proportion to the facts, but 
it had better be taken as a fairly clear 
guide to the mind and temperament of 
the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minis- 
ter. To acquire a closer view of his 
position and purposes we must go a 
little back. 

On October 22nd, 1906, almost exactly 
two years ago, Count Goluchowski was 
threatened by an adverse vote in the 
delegations, and resigned after many 
years in office. It was the fall of a 
system as well as ofa man. His suc- 
cessor was Baron Aehrenthal, who had 
been for a long time Ambassador in St. 
Petersburg, and who knows Russia 
through and through, probably as well 
as the Tsardom is known to any person 
living. The hour was critical. Uni- 
versal suffrage was about to be adopted 
in Austria—the boldest electoral leap 
in the dark ever taken by any country. 
But the happy results soon afterwards 
won were not yet certain. The recent 
struggle between Hungary and its sov- 
ereign had seemed to prophesy the 
doom of Dualism, and few dared to 
think out a system that could replace 
it. Count Goluchowski had retired in 
the face of the total failure of his pol- 
icy with regard to Servia. A customs 
union between that country and Bul- 
garia had been threatened. The com- 
mercial war at once declared by Aus- 
tria-Hungary against Servia had ut- 
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terly failed to bring the Servians to 
their knees. To the amazement of the 
Baliplatz, the little kingdom secured 
through French support fresh markets 
for its pork, holding its own with un- 
precedented vigor against that eco- 
nomic boycott of a whole people which 
Vienna hitherto had always found an 
equally easy and crushing method of 
coercion. This result was received 
with exultation by that vast majority 
of the Servian race—including the 
Croats, of the same stock, though of a 
different religion—which is already un- 
der Hapsburg rule. To grasp the fuil 
significance of this fact and what has 
followed, it must be thoroughly under- 
stood that Bosnia and Herzegovina 
form the very heart of that Greater 
Servia or Greater Serbo-Croatia which 
is the political ideal of nearly nine mil- 
lions of people. 

This huge mass is, in one sense, a 
geographical expression, for the Serbo- 
Croats are divided into sections vari- 
ously ruled from Vienna, Serajevo, and 
Agram, from Belgrade and Cettigne. 
Less than a third part of the whole 
race is independent under King Peter 
or Prince Nicholas. More than two- 
thirds of it is under German or Mag- 
yar ascendancy. Yet all these lines 
of demarcation are as artificial as the 
diplomatic frontiers separating the sev- 
eral divisions of the Poles. The 
Serbo-Croats also form a continuous ra- 
cial block, filling up the territory be- 
tween the Danube and the Adriatic— 
capable either of commanding or clos- 
ing the route to Salonika, according as 
the region does or does not remain to 
a sufficient extent under Austro-Hunga- 
rian control. Bosnia and Herzegovina 
are the heart, then, of the Serbo-Croat 
lands. They are the key to the Serv- 
ian problem, and that problem—as we 
shall realize if we remember that the 
Servian kingdom is only a minor frag- 
ment of it—is without exception the 
most interesting, the most complicated, 
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and according as it may be handled, 
will prove either the most promising or 
the most dangerous part of the whole 
Austrian question. The region of the 
South Slavs has often been called, not 
untruly, the Achilles heel of Hapsburg 
power; though it is equaily true that 
the federal policy supposed to be con- 
templated by the Archduke Franz Fer- 
dinand might once more make the 
Serbo-Croats, as against the Magyars, 
the spear-point of that Power. This, in 
the opinion of the present writer, is the 
real clue to recent developments. 
Throughout the two years in which 
Baron Aehrenthal has held office, the 
Serbo-Croat question has been with 
him in various aspects indeed, but in a 
more and more acute form. It is just 
to denounce the arbitrary and inoppor- 
tune violation of the Treaty of Berlin. 
At the same time, it is useless to for- 
get that, since Count Goluchowski's 
overthrow, the simultaneous develop- 
ments of the Servian question in Aus- 
tria proper, in Hungary, in the occu- 
pied provinces, in Novi Bazar, in the 


relations with Montenegro and Bel- 
grade, have never ceased to engage 


Baron Aehrenthal’s serious attention. 

At first he was not understood. He 
began to act at once, but for a long 
time he was singularly successful in 
lending an air of unimportance to his 
proceedings. There were current the 
most conflicting accounts of his inten- 
tions, and he kept up the mystery with 
a prudence he has lately flung aside. To 
public opinion in foreign countries he 
was practically unknown. Hardly any- 
one had seen his portrait. His first 
speech as Foreign Minister was as col- 
orless as a calculated reserve could 
make it. He had, of course, three main 
problems to deal with:—(1) Relations 
with Germany; (2) relations with Rus- 
sia; (3) relations with Servia and with 
the Balkans generally. Apart from 
these and other external affairs with 
which it was his business directly to 
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deal, Baron Aehrenthal, by his manip- 
ulation of foreign policy, can do much 
as we have seen to determine the lines 
upon which the reorganization of the 
Hapsburg dominions must ultimately 
take place—if the break-up is indeed to 
be avoided, and if a splendid renais- 
sance is to be realized. In all these 
things rumor was true when it declared 
Count Goluchowski’s successor to be 
the heir-apparent’s man. The real 
Baron Aehrenthal we now know, nor 
can there be any reasonable doubt as to 
his objects, or as to the methods by 
which he will endeavor to approach 
still nearer to them. 

It is known that the Emperor Fran- 
cis Joseph, with admirable sagacity, 
has already transferred much of the re- 
sponsibility, if not the name of sover- 
eignty, to his heir. It would hardly be 
too much to say that the influence of 
the future Emperor-King is already 
paramount with regard to all new de- 
velopments of policy. In the sixtieth 
year of his reign, Francis Joseph has 
only one desire. He has devoted the 
closing period of his life with quiet 
moral heroism to rei »*ving difficulty af- 
ter difficulty from the path of his suc- 
cessor, that his own withdrawal from 
the mortal scene may make as little 
change as possible, and the new reign 
begin with every initial advantage. The 
aged Kaiser’s prestige is a priceless 
solvent of problems, and even yet there 
may be surprises. While Francis Jo- 
seph is on the throne things may be 
done with impunity which his suc- 
cessor could only attempt at the great- 
est hazard to the existence of his do- 
minion. Now of the ideas of the Arch- 
duke Franz Ferdinand, Baron Aehren- 
thal is the exponent; and those ideas 
are characterized through and through 
by the democratic Imperalism advo- 
cated by every successful political 
leader in our time. Based upon univer- 
sal suffrage and racial equality, the 
Austria-Hungary of the future is to be 
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a federal, not a dual system. Its Im- 
perial unity, paradoxical as the state- 
ment may seem, can only be restored 
by such an increased division of its 
parts as would mean the effective sub- 
ordination of every one of them. And 
Imperial Austria is to be not only a 
vital and progressive State within. 
Without it is to be an independent, act- 
ive, and expanding Power. Franz Fer- 
dinand is now forty-five. No man ever 
passed through a more thorough edu- 
eation for the duties of coming ruler- 
ship. He was never so popular as to- 
day among the great majority of his 
future subjects. He is believed to have 
been the most resolute promoter of the 
universal suffrage which has restored 
to Austria the sense of life. He is 
thought to be behind the foreign pol- 
icy which is looked upon as having at 
a stroke reasserted Austria’s rightful 
influence in the world. He is believed 
to entertain plans which will restore 
the Dual Empire to the power and 
glory it possessed before Sadowa--- 
which will enable it to hold the balance 
in Continental affairs, and, above all, 
to decide the destiny of the Eastern 
question. , 

From this point of view, then, the 
different phases of the policy pursued 
by the Ballplatz in the last two years 
appear as _ successive’ revelations, 
both of Baron Aehrenthal’s own 
methods, and of the ideas he 
holds in common with the heir-ap- 
parent. The first question asked 
was whether he would make any 
change in Count Goluchowski’s system. 
That was a system of absolute subser- 
vience to Berlin, joined to a renuncia- 
tion, by agreement with Russia, of act- 
ive effort in the Balkans. This policy 
was meant to play for safety. It 
meant temporary safety but no more. 
It made no provision for the future. It 
amounted to a partial abdication of in- 
dependence. For this Count Golucuow- 
ski was not exclusively to blame. He 
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inherited the defensive tendency from 
Count Kalnoky. Both perhaps inter- 
preted the temperament of their Sov- 
ereign in his later years. Both were 
hampered by the fierceness of internal 
dissensions. Baron Aehrenthal went 
back beyond the methods of his three 
immediate predecessors. He resumed 
the threads where they had been 
dropped by Andrassy more than a quar- 
ter of a century before. 

When Baron Aehrenthal was ambas- 
sador at St. Petersburg he had a bad 
press among the German hewspapers. 
It was maintained by many, who only 
judged him by his outer attitude and 
by the temporary circumstances, that 
he would be decisively pro-Russian. 
Others, and these were at least some- 
what nearer the mark, were of the 
opinion that he proved himself a con- 
summate ambassador by his apparent 
sympathy with the particular country 
to which he was accredited, but that 
the loyalty with which he interpreted 
the policy of his Government was no 
sufficient indication of his own opin- 
ions. According to these observers. 
Baron Aehrenthal would lean decidedly 
towards Germany. In any case, he 
was to be either far more pro-Russian 
or far more pro-German than his pred- 
ecessor. It may now be said with tol- 
erable safety that both these estimates 
missed the fact. The truth lay be- 
tween them. Baron Aehrenthal holds, 
with profoundly good judgment, that at 
present nothing can replace the advan- 
tages secured to Austria by the Triple 
Alliance. He has accordingly from 
the outset taken every occasion to em- 
phasize the paramount importance of 
good relations with Berlin. He has 
had notable success in improving rela- 
tions with Rome. He has, beyond all 
question, breathed into the Triple Alli- 
ance something more of reality and 
vigor than that compact had possessed 
since the beginning of the system of 
ententes which it is one of his professed 


purposes to destroy. He has thus ren- 
dered to Berlin very considerable serv- 
ices, though in a way that shows inci- 
dentally how absurd and insincere is 
the cry that Germany is isolated be- 
cause England has made definite ar- 
rangements for the maintenance of 
peace with France and Russia. If 
Baron Aehrenthal unmistakably served 
the interests of Berlin he did this un- 
der the conviction that he was serving 
the interests of his own country to a 
more than equivalent extent. He re- 
vivified the Triple Alliance, net because 
he is pro-German, but because he 
is simply pro-Austrian. He looks 
to a goal far beyond his immediate pur- 
poses—and not necessarily in a line 
with them. 

In one word, ‘(Baron Aehrenthal, since 
he entered the Ballplatz, has aimed 
more and more definitely at a very 
great and very legitimate object. If 
he can achieve it, his name will be 
well remembered. He does not wish 
to lean either upon Germany or upon 
Russia. He desires to make Austria 
more independent of both and more 
equal with either than she has ever 
been during the present generation. 
But though Baron Aehrenthal has been 
impartial in spirit he could not be so 
in the means he employs. He is not 
anti-Russian in temper. His present 
business is to act as though he were 
no less systematically anti-Russian 
than Andrassy, and to press an active 
policy up to the limits of safety—with 
the calculated boldness that intends to 
stop short of blind temerity, but may 
easily find that it has stepped the one 
fatal inch too far. To restore the in- 
dependent and equal position of Aus- 
tria-Hungary in the circle of the great 
Powers, there was but one way. That 
way lay in the direction of taking the 
utmost possible advantage of the tem- 
porary difficulties of Russia. If possi- 
ble, the Andrassy method is to be pur- 
sued. That statesman secured, with- 
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out striking a blow, the consent of St. 
Petersburg to the occupation—the “an- 
nexation,” as we now call it—of Bos- 
nia and Herzegovina. In 1878 Russia, 
having fought a victorious war, was 
deprived of all the fruits of victory. 
Austria, without going to war, was pre- 
sented with splendid provinces open- 
ing up a still more splendid prospect. 
Of the principle that Russia’s difficulty 
is Austria’s opportunity, Baron Aehren- 
thal will make a similarly successful 
application if he can 

Up to the present he has defeated M. 
Isvolsky with ease. The two states- 
men are so well acquainted that a cer- 
tain free-masonry exists between them. 
A glance or a pressure of the hand in 
those circumstances may save some 
compromising sentences, and may yet 
be a language perfectly understood be- 
tween those who exchange it. M. Is- 
volsky and Baron ‘Aehrenthal alike 
mean in their intercourse with each 
other to play a complicated game, but 
M. Isvolsky has shown less funda- 
mental decision in developing the op- 
portunities afforded him by the Triple 
entente, and the Austrian has been the 
colder psychologist of the two, and up 
to the present the better tactician. The 
reason is simple. Baron Aehrenthal 
knows Russia, as we have said, as well 
as it is known to any foreigner. He is 
credited by some who know him with 
the belief that Russia is a quantité nég- 
ligeable, and will remain so for an in- 
definite period; that the causes which 
led to the disasters in Manchuria would 
lead to as complete a catastrophe in 
Europe. This theory is well known to 
be held even more strongly in Berlin, 
where it is sedulously preached by Bal- 
tic Germans. They belong to a race 
which has supplied the Tsars in the 
past with some of their ablest serv- 
ants. They have a hereditary knowl- 
edge of Russian conditions. Their hos- 
tility sharpens their insight into Slav 
weaknesses and--though this is less 
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recognized in Berlin—tends to blind 
them to Slav qualities. Both in Ber- 
lin and Vienna, however, the prevail- 
ing opinion among the political and mil- 
itary experts is that Russia for many 
years yet will not dare to wage an of- 
fensive war, and would march if she 
did to the greatest overthrow the Slavs 
have ever known since the Tartar con- 
quests in the north and the Turkish in 
the south. This opinion leaves out of 
account the fact that with French and 
British support Russia would be inter- 
minably formidable in spite of a suc- 
cession of isolated disasters. She 
could reconstitute armies again and 
again. Add to this the certainty that 
Russia would enter a struggle against 
Berlin and Vienna with an elemental! 
enthusiasm such as her Slav masses 
have never yet known. That is the one 
ordeal, that whether it led immedi- 
ately to defeat or victory would prob- 
ably mean for Russia the great awak- 
ening. From that moment the Slav 
race as a whole would begin to come 
to its own. But all that is music of 
the future. Baron Aehrenthal does not 
ignore these possibilities. He takes 
short views. He believes that he can 
pursue an apparently hazardous policy 
without any real risk. He holds that 
Russian diplomacy is no longer inspired 
by fundamental self-confidence, and 
that there will be no war. Russia 
upon this calculation can be compelled 
to compromise after compromise. In 
this process Austria-Hungary, owing to 
the superior efficiency of its State or- 
ganization, will steadily gain in rel- 
ative strength. Upon this theory, be- 
fore Russia has become a State as for- 
midable in reality as throughout the 
nineteenth century she was thought to 
be, the Hapsburg Empire will be reor- 
ganized and aggrandized and consoli- 
dated. It will be at need as indepen- 
dent of Germany as of Russia, capable 
of joining either against the other 
should the Slav menace become threat- 
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ening or the Pan-German peril ma- 
ture. 
Strategically based, therefore, upon 


the closest relations with Germany, but 
determined to profit as much by the 
support of Berlin as the Kaiser's Gov- 
ernment had hitherto profited by the 
support of Vienna—relying from his 
own knowledge of conditions and per- 
sonalities in Russia upon being able to 
avoid hostilities with that Power even 
in forcing her at the worst into a pol- 
icy of parallel development—Baron 
Aehrenthal prepared for action. And 
here again the simplicity of the ques- 
tion from one standpoint must be recog- 
nized. For Austria an active foreign 
policy can mean nothing more nor less 
than movement towards the south— 
movement from the Serbo-Croat prov- 
inces already under the Hapsburg 
Crown through the remaining region 
peopled by the same race. Salonika 
cannot be reached in one étape unless 
unexpected convulsions occur. It may 
not be reached for many years. Only 
at a much later phase can Austrian 
expansion become in the direct sense a 
Bulgarian question. In the present 
phase the problem of an active foreign 
policy presents itself to the Ballplatz 
as a Serb question pure and simple. 
And of that question, as we have said, 
Bosnia is the key. Just as in any deci- 
sive struggle with the Magyars for the 
reconstitution of the Empire upon a 
federal basis—Croatia will hold the 
key. That great province lies imme- 
diately north of Bosnia, and the Serv- 
ian kingdom racially identical with 
them, and _ stretching nearly from 
Trieste to Belgrade, like a long arm 
still threatening, as in 1848, to strike 
the Magyars fatally in the back. We 
shall see by what manipulation of ra- 
cial jealousies and fears the Hapsburg 
advance is facilitated, even by all who 
hate it lest some imagined worse thing 
should happen. Here more effectually 
than anywhere else in the world is still 
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applied the quintessential maxim, Di- 
vide et impera. 

Count Goluchowski had failed to an 
alarming extent in applying that prin- 
ciple. The South Slavs were drawing 
together with unprecedented rapidity. 
A few weeks after Baron Aehrenthal 
took office, and while the “pig-war” 
still raged, a commercial treaty 
signed between Bulgaria and Servia. 
This was less than the full customs 
union previously hoped for, but it 
meant a reconciliation of the two 
States, upon whose irreconcilable and 
unreasoning animosity other 
Vienna had most confidently counted. 
A spirit of brotherhood had appeared. 
Viewed from the standpoint of the 
Ballplatz, nothing could be _ worse. 
Every precaution had been taken un- 
der the Treaty of Berlin to secure the 
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absolute isolation of Servia. King 
Peter’s subjects are an imprisoned 
people. They are a fragment of a race 


carefully cut off from every hope of 
expansion—blocked above all from that 
direct access to the sea which would 
mean the real economic and political 
independence that never otherwise can 
be achieved. But for the moment the 
Government of Belgrade even in this 
situation had shown themselves not 
quite impotent. As Baron Aehrenthal 
appeared upon the scene, Servia, taking 
courage in both hands, had ordered for- 
ty-seven field batteries and their equip- 
ment, not from the Krupp factories in 
Germany or the Skoda establishment in 
Austria, but from the Creusot works. 
A loan of three and a quarter millions 
sterling was consequently placed in 
Paris. A Bordeaux syndicate had al- 
ready arranged to open great slaugh- 
ter-houses in Belgrade and to send 
down the Danube a considerable part 
of the exports to which the Austrian 
frontier was closed. We repeat these 
facts deliberately in order to emphasize 
them. They pointed straight towards 
possibilities which would jeopardize the 
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whole future of Hapsburg expansion. 
Further in this direction things could 
not be allowed to go. Baron Aehren- 
thal set himself to recover the lost 
ground. With masterly ability he has 
recovered the whole of it. 

He first broke up the process of Slav 
union at its most dangerous point by 
separating Belgrade from Sofia. Coinci- 
dence favored him. The Petkoff Cabinet 
was entrusted with affairs by Prince 
Ferdinand, just as Baron Aehren- 
thal was summoned to his new post. 
At St. Petersburg he had made the 
personal acquaintance of M. Stancioff, 
who had now become Bulgarian Min- 
ister for Foreign Affairs. The rap- 
prochement between Servia and Bulga- 
ria was soon at an end. In Macedonia 
Serb bands attacked the Bulgar ele- 
ment, already desperately assailed upon 
the other side by the Greeks. “Divide 
and conquer” was again in easy play. 
Servia could not endure permanently a 
state of economic war with Austria. 
The little State had fought hard enough 
to make better terms for itself than 
had first been offered. Negotiations 
took a definitely favorable turn about 
twelve months ago, and in March of 
this year the new commercial treaty 
between the lion and the jackal was 
signed. 

Meanwhile Baron Aehrenthal had 
taken the first startling step which first 
showed Europe with whom it had to 
deal. On January 27th last he cast 
aside the tone of dry, bureaucratic cor- 
rectitude which he had adopted when 
he first appeared before the Delega- 
tions, and made a famous and electri- 
fying speech. It was remarkable not 
so much because of the immediate im- 
portance of the accomplished fact it 
announced, but because it announced 
to all the world that an Austrian pol- 
icy of movement was resumed. It re- 
vealed a sweeping ambition. The self- 
denying compact with Russia after an 
existence of more than a decade was 
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broken as abruptly as the Sultan’s 
nominal suzerainty over the occupied 
provinces has now been abolished. 
Baron Aehrenthal, using the proper 
diplomatic manner, nevertheless de- 
clared in effect that the era of a 
merely negative policy was over. Aus- 
tria aimed at something more than the 
passive preservation of the status quo. 
The status quo, in a word, might be 
preserved, but it must be exploited. 
Under vigorous pressure from Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, the reform movement in 
the three vilayets threatened to go too 
far. An autonomous Macedonia might 
bar once for all the route to Salonika. 
Secondly, it would promote by reaction 
the idea of Servian solidarity. Thus 
Baron Aehrenthal, in practically with- 
drawing from the movement for Mace- 
donian reform, not only pleased the Sul- 
tan at the moment, but served one of 
the most vital of Hapsburg purposes 
by “keeping liquid” the South Slav re- 
gions until the moment comes for crys- 
tallizing them under the Hapsburg 
Crown. The Sultan again promoted 
his own ends in consenting on his side 
to a step signifying to all whom it 
might concern that if Ottoman rule is 
ever withdrawn from the_ three 
vilayets, Hapsburg rule will replace it. 
The concession was granted for the 
link-railway from Uvatch to Mitro- 
vitza. The plan of this line passing be- 
tween Servia and Montenegro was 
meant to make the separate ambitions 
of these remnant-countries more hope- 
less than ever, and to warn all whom 
it might concern that South Slav union 
will never be allowed to take place ex- 
cept as part of a process of Austro- 
Hungarian expansion. The following 
sentences from Baron Aehrenthal’s 
statement to the Hungarian Delegation 
last January may be recalled:— 


We seek no territorial conquests. In 
the Balkans our mission is a civilizing 
and an economic mission. That is the 
more important, since the Balkan coun- 
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tries stand upon the eve of an era of 
considerable development. The open- 
ing of Asia Minor and Mesopotamia to 
economic life will always be consid- 
ered as an achievement of the Ger- 
manic spirit of enterprise ... estab- 
lishing by way of Constantinople and 
the Straits a colossal exchange of eco- 
nomic benefits between West and East. 
But by our possession of Bosnia we, 
we also, are a Balkan Power. 


And the Minister added:— 


The line from Uvatch to Mitrovitza 
is worthy of unconditional persever- 
ance, because it not only puts the Bos- 
nian network in contact with the lines 
of neighboring countries, but still more 
because it will open up wholly new 
prospects of railway construction. 


When the Bosnian network is joined. 


up to the Ottoman metals, our traffic 
will be sent directly through Serajevo 
towards the Algean Sea and the Medi- 
terranean. Moreover, we may hope 
to see within a short time the junction 
of the Turk and Greek railways. This 
would put into direct communication 
Vienna, Budapest, Serajevo, Athens, 
and the Pirzeus, and would constitute 
the most direct way between Central 
Europe, Egypt, and India. 


How far M. Isvolsky was consulted 
before the concession for the Novi 
Bazar railway was obtained is not cer- 
tain. In any case, he had no choice 
but to consent. Baron Aehrenthal had 
no objection to the project of a new 
trans-Balkan railway put forward as a 
counter scheme. The route from any 
Albanian port to Servian territory 
would be cut by the Mitrovitza line and 
would always be at Austria’s mercy— 
unless, indeed, Turks and South Slavs 
should learn to make common cause. 
No idea at that time could have seemed 
more chimerical. Relying upon the 
fixed theory of Russian paralysis, 
calmly setting up a process, as he 
thought, of long duration but of sure 
effect, Baron Aehrenthal planned the 
economic conquest of Macedonia pend- 
ing the political reversion thereof. This 
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was the position when an amazing 
event suddenly transformed it. 

The news of the Turkish revolution 
came upon Vienna and Berlin like a 
thunderclap. For days desperate at- 
tempts were made to deny that things 
could be what they were. The truth 
was soon too plain. The palace régime 
was swept away. The concessionaries 
of the Mitrovitza Bank and the Bagdad 
Railway realized the ghastly possibility 
that even the economic exploitation of 
the Ottoman Empire upon both sides 
of the Bosphorus might not be made 
for German and Austrian account. All 
the political factors were altered. Eng- 
lish and French influence was again in 
the ascendant at Constantinople. For 
the moment the Young Turks seemed 
to display an amazing measure of prac- 
tical ability. The creation of a strong 
Turkey seemed to be as possible as the 
maintenance of an independent and 
progressive Austria. What part has 
really been played behind the scenes in 
the last few weeks by the Austrian and 
German Ambassadors, Marquis Palla- 
vicini and Baron Marschall, we cannot 
tell. That the whole of their influence 
will be directed towards keeping up the 
divisions between Turks, Bulgars, and 
Serbs we may be certain. Apart from 
that interest, Baron Marschall and 
Marquis Pallavicini are realistic ob- 
servers. They were well acquainted 
with the conditions, far too much ig- 
nored in this country, which were 
bound to bring about sooner or later a 
reaction against the Turkish revolution 
and to create the most formidable diffi- 
culties, external and internal, for the 
reform movement and its authors. 

But the one urgent and definite ques- 
tion to be dealt with by Baron Aehren- 
thal was again a Serb question. We 
have no space to tell here the story of 
the great racial movement during the 
last two years among the Jougo-Slavs 
already under Austrian dominion, 
partly in the one, partly in the other, 
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half of the Dua! Monarchy. That 
movement would well deserve a sep- 
arate chapter, and has never’ suffi- 
ciently attracted the general attention 
of Burope. Within the last twelve 
months, in the Croatian elections, the 
anti-Magyar movement swept the polls. 
The Hungarian Premier, Dr. Wekerlé, 
had intended the dissolution to be a 
coercive coup. It turned out a very se- 
rious disaster for the coalition at Buda- 
pest. This was not all. Upon the 
Cisleithan side the spirit of South Slav 
nationalism is fully awakened in Dal- 
matia and elsewhere. Only a few 
weeks ago at Laibach, among the 
neighboring Slavenes, there were vio- 
lent anti-German riots. Above all, the 
demand for constitutional government 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina was already 
certain to acquire, sooner or later, an 
irresistible force. In spite of the bene- 
fits conferred upon them by the Aus- 
trian occupation, four-fifths at least of 
the population in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina hate the Austrian bureaucratic 
régime as much as British rule is de- 
tested in a neighboring island. The 
overwhelming majority in the prov- 
inces demanded complete autonomy 
with universal suffrage and the secret 
ballot. By the suppression of newspa- 
pers and the imprisonment of agitators. 
Baron Aehrenthal and Baron Burian— 
in reality though not in name these 
are jointly responsible for the policy 
pursued—made every effort to stifle 
what was regarded as the most danger- 
ous of all the manifestations connected 
with the recrudescence of South Slav 
nationalism. The reason has been in- 
dicated. Without Bosnia-Herzegovina 
—lying in the centre of all the Serbo- 
Croat lands—there can be no “Greater 
Servia.” A nationalist parliament at 
Serajevo would do more than anything 
else to make the dream of Greater 
Servia, so lately but a visionary and 
fantastic ideal, a formidable factor in 
practical politics. The reason is that 
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among the Serbs immediately under 
German or Magyar ascendency, the pol- 
icy of dividing to conquer is ceasing to 
act. Croats are Catholics. Serbs are 
Orthodox. The former use the Latin 
character, the latter the Cyrillic alpha- 
bet. Until lately the difference in the 
alphabets had proved more effective 
than the identity of speech. The differ- 
ence in creeds was stronger to keep the 
sections of the race at enmity than was 
the sense of their common language to 
unite them. For the first time, how- 
ever, Croats and Serbs are showing 
that they have learned not only the 
necessity of supporting each other, but 
the capacity for working together. 

In Bosnia-Herzegovina the conditions 
are more complicated. Kallay, after- 
wards the famous administrator of the 
provinces, wrote in his History of the 
Servians that “in Bosnia and Herzego- 
vina there are three religions, but there 
is only one people.”” On account of this 
statement of an undeniable truth, it 
was afterwards part of Kallay’s official 
duty to prohibit the circulation of his 
own book. At the present moment 
“the one people” is numerically divided 
as follows:—Orthodox more than 700,- 
000, Mahommedans about 600,000, Cath- 
olics about 300,000. Even before the 
Young Turkish revolution broke out the 
demand for autonomy in the occupied 
provinces was universal, and the cam- 
paign of bureaucratic repression was 
fierce. All the considerations men- 
tioned throughout this article worked 
together in the excitement aroused by 
the assertions of the informer Mastich, 
who recently appeared at Cettigne to 
maintain that the pretended bomb-plot 
against Prince Nicholas had _ been 
hatched at Belgrade with the complic- 
ity of King Peter and his Government. 
This dubious witness has since pub- 
lished at Agram a pamphlet in which 
he professes to reveal the existence of 
a vast pan-Serb conspiracy against the 
existence of Austria-Hungary. He de- 
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clares that the conspirators include 
King Peter, the Serb deputies at Buda- 
pest, the members of the Croatian Diet 
at Agram, and many other Serb nota- 
bles. M. Kossuth vaguely declared the 
other day that the knowledge possessed 
by the Hungarian Government of the 
existence of pan-Serb plots would have 
justified hundreds of arrests. The 
Hungarian Premier puts this statement 
forward as a reason for the definite 
annexation of the occupied provinces. 
There is no cause to think the reason 
devoid of force, though the rumors of 
pan-Serb conspiracy are enormously ex- 
aggerated. 

Nothing is to be gained by ignoring 
the gravity of the question with which 
Baron Aehrenthal had to deal. The 
restoration of constitutionalism in Tur- 
key made absolutely inevitable the con- 
cession of representative institutions in 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. They would be 
conceded to a hostile population, more 
than a third of it Mahommedan. In 
these circumstances the reservation of 
the Sultan’s suzerainty might create 
embarrassments and perils. In any 
case, the Servian temperament being 
what it is, Servian nationalism would 
be encouraged by the semi-separate sta- 
tus of the province. Annexation, while 
difficult to carry through, would at 
least be more easily effected before the 
concession of representative institu- 
tions than afterwards. It had long 
been determined, therefore, that before 
a Constitution could be granted annex- 
ation must be definitely declared. We 
can now realize at once how the Turk- 
ish revolution forced Baron Aehren- 
thal’s hands. For the particular act of 
annexation Baron Aehrenthal has been 
excessively denounced. It was no 
worse than that reunion of Eastern 
Roumelia with Bulgaria upon which 
British politicians, Liberal and Con- 
servative alike, looked more than in- 
dulgently in 1885. We have not been 
wise in resorting to that sort of vitu- 
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peration. We have only strengthened 
Baron Aehrenthal’s personal position 
and weakened our power to turn the 
crisis to the best account. There is 
sufficient significance in the Minister's 
declaration to the Committee of the 
Austrian Delegation on October 11th: 
—“He was no tip-toe diplomatist, but 
he did not wish to be thought a Hot- 
spur. Austria had been compelled to 
take matters in hand by a situation 
which might have developed against 
her.” At the same time, the aim of 
keeping an iron grip upon the Serbo- 
Croat populations has not for a mo- 
ment been relaxed. Not sufficient at- 
tention has been paid to the terms in 
which the concession of autonomy is 
announced. In the parliament of the 
annexed provinces there will be sepa- 
rate representation for the three reli- 
gions—Mahommedans, Orthodox and 
Catholics—as well as for different so- 
cial classes. Thus the Constitution it- 
self will be turned into a 
new means of “dividing to conquer.” 
The significance of the annexation is 
in reality immense. It makes no im- 
mediate change in the concrete facts. 
It will make a very momentous change 
when self-government follows. There 
can be no surprise that mad passion 
has raved at Belgrade, and that wild 
threats are hurled down from Monte- 
negro. To the hopes of these countries 
Baron Aehrenthal’s action 
death-blow. They are utterly helpless. 
The fundamental calculation at Vienna 
is that Russia cannot help them. In- 
deed, M. Isvolsky confesses his assur- 
at Buchlau that in no circum- 
stances would Russia regard the an- 
nexation of the occupied provinces as 
a justification for war. Upon the other 
side, the understanding with Bulgaria 
prepared in order to hold the 
Servians in a vice in the first desperate 
hour of their resentment. This is the 
real reason for the brilliancy of the re- 
ception the other day given to King 
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Ferdinand at Budapest, and for Aus- 
trian support of the declaration of 
Bulgarian independence. That sup- 
port was meant by the Ballplatz as an 
anti-Serb rather than as a pro-Bulgar 
manceuvre. The independence of Bu!- 
garia, and the growth of that nation in 
strength, are in themselves regarded 
by Baron Aehrenthal with a feeling 
much less than that of enthusiasm. 
But it was the best move at the mo- 
ment from the point of view of the 
policy of dividing to conquer. Serbs 
would once more regard Bulgars with 
a lively jealousy and hatred. Upon the 
other hand, Turks and Bulgars would 
be effectually separated. Baron Aeh- 
renthal encourages the Bulgars to de- 
clare their independence; Baron 
Marschall von Bieberstein tells the 
Turks that King Ferdinand’s aggres- 
sion is unpardonable. Yet Vienna and 
Berlin are at one, and their apparently 
contradictory courses support each 
other. Turks and Bulgars, standing 
apart, must each be more or less depen- 
dent upon their benevolent advisers. 
Together they would be invincible. Let 
dissension be sown between them. 
We are very far from the end of this 
drama, and for the remainder of this 
generation, and perhaps for long after 
it, the Eastern question will be with 
us as constantly as the poor, and the 
Austrian question will be an insepara- 
ble part of it. If Bulgaria is supported 
by the Ballplatz it is only in order to 
render impossible the realization of the 
ardent dreams cherished at Belgrade 
and Cettigne. Henceforth there will 
be a steady attempt from the Austrian 
side to spread the view that the vis- 
ion of a “Greater Servia” might be mag- 
nificently realized under the Hapsburg 
Crown. The annexation of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina has been most vigorously 
advocated from the first by the Chris- 
tian Socialists—the party with which 
the Archduke Franz Ferdinand is sup- 
posed to be most in sympathy. A 
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member of that party, Prince Alexis 
Liechtenstein, declared the other day 
that the great mass of the Serbo-Croats 
are already under the Hapsburg scep- 
tre, since Montenegro and the kingdom 
of Servia only include a small minor- 
ity of the race. “The centre of grav- 
ity around which Southern Slav unity 
will crystallize lies in Austria, not in 
Servia or Montenegro, since, according 
to the law of gravitation and mass, the 
greater attracts the smaller and not 
vice versd.’” A whole policy is con- 
tained in these words. The heir-ap- 
parent and Baron Aehrenthal in their 
private minds undoubtedly agree with 
it. Nor does Prince Liechenstein fore- 
shadow any impossible plans. A Croat 
deputy in the Austrian Delegation has 
already secured the consent of his 
Slovene, Tsech, and Polish colleagues 
to a significant motion. It urges that 
Bosnia and Herzegovina shall never be 
attached to Hungary—in spite of the 
traditional claim of the wearers of St. 
Stephen’s Crown to these lands—but 
that the annexed provinces shall be 
joined to Croatia and Dalmatia in or- 
der that the old triune kingdom of the 
South Slavs may be restored. Hungary 
would be held fast on both sides, and 
the independence movement among the 
Magyars would be inevitably extin- 
guished. 

The Dual system would be converted 
into a triple system leading perhaps to 
a final reorganization by which Bohe- 
mia and Poland would become autono- 
mous kingdoms. Toa great scheme of 
this kind the Archduke Franz Ferdi- 
nand is believed to incline. When 
Magyars declare that the results of 
Baron Aehrenthal’s policy may be the 
most disastrous calamity suffered by 
their race since the battle of Mohacs, 
their language is exaggerated, but their 
sentiments are intelligible. Whether 
the new Hapsburg Imperialism 
achieves a splendid triumph or precip- 
itates the very catastrophe that might 
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otherwise have been avoided, the evolu- 

tion of the Austrian question and its 

interaction through the South Slavs 

with the Bastern question, will yet fur- 
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nish material for chapter after chapter 
of events among the most dramatic and 
momentous in the whole of modern 
history. 

Calchas. 





OF A SPINNING WHEEL AND A RIFLE. 


Wise persons going Savoywards, or 
the swallow-flight, break the journey 
at Dijon, which for an indolent halt is 
a very capital indolent halt indeed. 
And still wiser persons stop a day or 
two in Dijon, for Dijon of Burgundy 
is almost as fine an old dowager- 
duchess of a city as is Nancy of Lor- 
raine. And one may kindly remem- 
ber Dijon for many reasons. I[ re- 
member Dijon for two in particular: 
for the finding of Captain Fluellen’s 
baggage, and for the missing of a wal- 
nut spinning-wheel. 

’Tis plain I was not in the humor 
the day I missed that spinning-wheel. 
Hobbinol, even Hobbinol my familiar, 
was powerless with me just then. For 
I am not the slave of Hobbinol, let me 
boast; there are hours, there are whole 
days when—but no matter. “Go to!” 
I said to Hobbinol that Whitsun day, 
almost in the words of a certain poet 
who is not the Laureate, though he 
writes for the Court Journal by-the-by: 


Go to! I will collect no precious thing 
Inwrought of subtlest brain and deft- 
est hand: 
The young May sunshine warms th’ 
awakened land, 
The Spring is here—I will collect the 
Spring! 


So when I saw in the window of a 
timber-fronted bit of old Dijon a deli- 
eately light and spindly spinning- 
wheel, as dainty an implement as ever 
was turned out of walnut for the fin- 
gers and toes of a Madame du Deffand, 
yet on sale for thirty-five francs only; 
and when MHobbinol said “Absurd! 


Snap it up at once!” I said “Absurd!” 
to him. “How am I[ to get home an 
awkwardly packing concern such as 
that? Observe the enormously long 
distaff-thing, or whatever you call it! 
Go to, I will collect no spinning-wheel 
inwrought of subtlest brain and deftest 
hand!” And I didn’t. And I have often 
repented it since. Alack, for our tran- 
sient opportunities missed and our un- 
availing regrets! 

The finding of Captain Fluellen’s 
luggage was quite another pair of 
boots, however. Often I go to Dijon, 
and once when I was thinking of going 
to Dijon my friend the Captain said, at 
the Club, “There’s a palace-tower at 
Dijon.” 

“There is,” I agreed. 
the Hotel de Ville.” 

“No! Tower of the palace of the 
Dukes of Burgundy. It’s a hundred 
and forty-four feet high,” he said. “J 
know; I ought to know. I spent the 
best part of a hot October day on the 
top of that tower, worse luck!” 

“Did you, indeed? But whatever on 
earth made you do it, my dear Fluel- 
len? Up a gross of feet like that?” 

“Superior orders,” he answered 
gravely. “I was signalling, you see— 
orders from the Etat-major below.” 
And then I remembered; I looked at 
his handsome soldierly face that still 
wears the Louis-Napoleonic impériale, 
though that is snow-white now, and I 
remembered. I remembered that he, a 
Welsh Catholic of the vieille roche, in 
1870 had fought for France. 

“Exactly,” said L “Dijon has altered 
a good deal since then, don't you find?” 


“Tower of 
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“IT haven't seen it,” he said. “I’ve 

never been near the place again. 
Since you're going there shortly, how- 
ever you might—” He paused. 
“I should rather like to know, after 
all,” he went on. Then he paused 
again. 

“Anything I can do for you there, 
Fluellen—” 

“Well,” he said suddenly, “you might 
perhaps call at the Hétel Sonnez for 
me, and see Madame, and ask if 
they've still got my baggage?” 

I looked the query. 

“My kit, you know; I left it there,” 
he said. “We had to quit in a hurry. 
And I’ve never been near Dijon since.” 
Something came into his eyes just then 
—not tears, but rue, “for remem- 
brance,” and I looked out of window 
a moment, at the “sweet, shady side of 
Pall Mall.” 

As I strolled about Dijon a few days 
after that I came.to the Hdtel Son- 
at it; for the Hotel 
monster caravan- 
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nez, and stared 
Sonnez is quite a 
serai, that you enter by a Palladian 
portal, and is clearly a good deal less 
than a generation old. Yet it is thirty 
—well, you can count the exact num- 
ber of years for yourself, John Bull, 
since you made the cardinal and irre- 
trievable blunder of letting the Goth 
triumph over the Gaul; it is a good 
deal more than a generation next Oc- 
tober thirtieth since, from the top of 
the Ducal tower, my gallant friend 
Fluellen signalled down to the Etat- 
major the stages of General Werder’s 
approach. I marched into that magni- 
ficent hotel almost as cautiously as 
Werder did into Dijon, and screwing 
up my courage to address a magnifi- 
cent portier, I asked for Madame Son- 
nez. He stared and [ flinched like 
Mr. Toots. “It is of no consequence,” I 
was about to say, retreating in a way 


that Werder would have scorned. But 
the magnificent portier spoke. “It is 
Madame X now,” he said, quite 
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mildly. “Would Monsieur wish to see 
Madame X?” 

Monsieur would. Monsieur’ did. 
And Madame X—dark, portly, pleas- 
ant, but fifty-five, I imagine—said, 
“Oh, Monsieur, you mean my poor 
dead mother!” 

“Dead, is she, poor lady?’ I stam- 
mered. “But, Madame we 
never think old friends can die or 
change, do we? Captain Fluellen never 
reflected that Madame, your mother—” 

“Le Capitaine Fluellen’’ She inter- 
rupted me, she positively cried the 
name. “The Capitaine Fluellen!” So 
correctly she pronounced the name 
that I guessed how well she must have 
learned it in the old days, how often 
she must have uttered it, and with 
inflections how caressing then. Now, 
as she said it again, and murmuringly, 
her eyes aiso filled full with rue and re- 
membrance. “Ah, Monsieur, I recall 
him well! He was of the most hand- 
some, and of the most good . 

But as for his baggage—” 

“Bother his baggage, Madame!” said 
I, but she refused to bother it. She 
bothered herself; she meditated; then 
she hunted in a drawer for a key, I 
protesting in vain. Diligently search- 
ing, she found. Perseverance had its 
reward. Her hand with the wedding- 
ring on it reappeared, and jutting out 
of that hand—for it was quite a small 
hand, by-the-by—I saw a key. “If 
Monsieur will give himself the trouble 
to follow?” she said, with the sweet 
clearness which is in Frenchwomen’s 
voices, and she led the way out at the 
back of the caravanserai, and across a 
petrol-spotted paved yard, till we came 
to a low old building which used to be 
the Hdétel Sonnez in days when Fluel- 
len lived there en pension, and Madame 
X was Mademoiselle. And _ there, 
within an otherwise empty room of 
that deserted hostel, she showed me a 
pell-mell lumber of mouldering trunks 
and peeling valises, rotting jackboots, 
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and saddlery that sent forth an ancient 
and pigskinny smell. “Perhaps the 
baggage of the brave Capitaine will be 
here,” she said. “But, Monsieur, I do 
not know it from the others. 

If I had known it from the others”— 
she looked at me with eyes that hardly 
saw me—“If I had known it from the 
others, I should have—” 

“Treasured it a little, perhaps—for 
the Captain’s sake,” I said in a voice 
which, I hope, was full of sympathy, 
yet not too pitying. For I had come 
to understand the story by then, and 
I was trying to see her as Fluellen 
must have seen her, neither portly nor 
fifty-five, nor wedding-ringed, all those 
years ago. “Madame,” [ said, “let us 
bother the baggage! Ma foi, do you 
think it was for his baggage that he 
sent me here? Mais non, mais non, 
Madame, but simply to hear of you 
again—of the belle Mademoiselle!” 

“Mon Dieu, Monsieur!” Color had 
come into her clear pallor. “Why, 
then, did he never come hiniself?”’ And 
indeed I could not tell her why, for 
Fluellen has always been a bachelor. 
But “Wait till you come to Forty 
Year!” sang Thackeray the good and 
gentle, Thackeray the genial and wise, 
whom it takes a reader of forty year 
or more to read in the spirit: 


Ho, pretty page, with the dimpled chin 
That never has known the barber’s 
shear, 
All your wish is woman to win, 
This is the way that boys begin,— 
Wait till you come to Forty Year! 


I had more than come to forty year 
when I went the second time to 
Macon; I shall not reveal how many 
years it is since I went there first. But 
it was consule Planco the first time, ay 
de mi! Eleven hours the train spent 
in crawling from Geneva in those days, 
I remember, and I broke the weary 
journey at Macon for a while. It was 
market-day, I remember, and a day of 
brilliant heat. Yokes of yellow oxen 
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panted on the quays as I lounged on 
the bridge that hoops the slow Sadne, 
and the market-folk fanned them- 
selves with cabbage-leaves. Those 
market-women wore the most extraor- 
dinary and unaccountable head-dress 
ever seen. I say “seen” and not “to 
be seen,” for if you have never seen it 
you will never see it now; Parisian 
cast-off fashions have everywhere sup- 
planted the antique local garb. But all 
those years ago the quaint Burgundian 
coiffe was visible anywhere in Macon. 
Fluellen must have seen it in Dijon, 
and known it again, though the very 
burlesque of a Welsh-woman’s head- 
dress it was. Conceive a boy’s fly- 
cage, made of a_ bottle-cork half- 
scooped away, and the aperture barred 
by inserted pins. Magnify that five 
times. Make the pins long ones and 
thick ones, with big black bead knobs 
to them, the knobs encircling the top 
of the cork like an effort by Martin 
Chuzzlewit in the Knobby order of 
architecture. Put the pins and knobs 
all round the cork. No flies inside, of 
course; the flies were all at the oxen. 
Now plant this choice confection quite 
centrally upon a disc of cardboard twice 
the diameter of the wearer’s§ skull, 
Hang round the edge of the dis? a val- 
ance of black lace, dropping three 
inches deep. Now pose the whole ar- 
rangement on the top of the head. 
Heaven knows how they kept it on; I 
don't remember, if I ever knew, but I 
dare say there would be chin-straps, or 
ribbons, or things. Of such was the 
Burgundy coiffe. When I went to 
Macon per motor-car the other day I 
could find no specimen of it anywhere, 
not even in the Musée. 

There was something else I vainly 
looked for at Macon the second time. 
When I wandered through Macon the 
first time I came, as Mr. Pecksniff 
did, but less intentionally even than 
he, to the door of a Madame Gamp, 
and I joyed my then unpaternal eyes 
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with the sight of the signboard over 
that door. Why, indeed, should 


Madame Gamp not flaunt a signboard? 
And why should it not be one of armes 
parlantes? The botanical theory of the 
. origin of small human beings is no 
new one; the gooseberry-bush hypothe- 
sis held good in England even when I 
was a child. In France that goose- 
berry-bush becomes a less fertile cab- 
bage-patch, and the cabbage-patch 
theory explains to a French youngster 
why his mother calls him her petit 
chou. The picture on the signboard 
displayed Madame Gamp in her gar- 
den. Her foot upon a spade, and her 
whole considerable bulk bent hotly 
on her philanthropic effort. Madame 
Gamp was eradicating a giant cab- 
bage, and there at the roots of it—do 
cabbages have roots, by-the-by?—lay 
an infant, just unearthed like a new 
potato, but weeping as potatoes never 
do, though potatoes, too, have eyes. 
When I went to Macon again the other 
day I hunted for that signboard, but it 


was not. Gone are the years, gone 
are the fly-cages, gone are Madame 
Gamp and her signboard into the 


Ewigkeit, like Louis-Napoleon, General 
Werder, the black out of Fluellen’s 
impériale, and the svelte grace of Made- 
moiselle. Gone, too, are the spinster 
ladies who kept the little bookshop at 
Macon on the Quai. Tenderly cour- 
teous and considerate for my bloom- 
ing youth, they sold me with compunc- 
tion a copy of La Dame aur Canélias, I 
remember, pressing me first and earn- 
estly to purchase some more moral tale 
than that, for sleeping over in the long 
train to Paris. One’s pathetical pleas- 


ure in that tale has also gone. Lots of 
things, you see, are gone. Sic transit. 
Tempus irreparabile fugit. And the 


rest of it. But Macon is not gone; the 
terraced old city still dozes on its hill- 
side, though honking and tootling mo- 
tor-cars rouse it for moments, every 
now and again. 
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Macon remains. If you are lucky, 
you may still see yokes of cream-col- 
ored oxen come wagging over the 
bridge. The Sadne remains, broad, 
flat, full, slow, a very bovine breed of 
river indeed; grazing its way, so to 
speak, through endless’ buttercup 
meadows, all the meandering miles 
down from the tiny old bourg of Gray. 
Slow and somnolent, the Sadne; and 
yet of the Sadne I can say, “River, oh 
river of journeys, river of dreams!” It 
is here that I syncopate again, John; 
you will have noticed how guilty I am 
of syncopation. Or, rather, you will 
have noticed nothing of the kind, for 
“syncopation” is a term of art, and 
what does John Bull know of music? 
Nothing, by common consent. Handel 
you know, and Mendelssohn may be, 
but what of the stormy Weber, the in- 
sane Schumann, the satirical Berlioz, 
or Chopin the neurasthene? To synco- 
pate, a highly respectable dictionary 
reminds me, is to commence a tone or 
note in an unaccented part of a bar 
and continue it into the following ac- 
cented portion. Even so does the un- 
accentuated Sadne lead us along to 
Gray. 

Gray? Where is Gray? What was 
my surprise last year to find in a very 
pleasant guest and Goth—the Rektor 
Bavarian University—the only 
man I know who has ever been to 
Gray! My pleasant Goth from Erlan- 
gen has twice been to Gray, indeed; he 
went there first about the date when 
Captain Fluellen was still sunned in 
the honest smiles of Mademoiselie Son- 
nez de Dijon. Precisians will inform 
me that Erlangen is in South Germany, 
and that the Bavarian contingent 
never warred in Gaul so far north as 
Gray. May be, may be, Precisian; I 
will take your word for that. But my 
friend was not Rektor of Erlangen just 
then; he was a mere Pomeranian un- 
dergraduate and recruit from Bingen. 
The second time he went to Gray it was 


of a 
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to study, with an historian’s eye, the 
ground he darkly fought over the first 
time he went to Gray; thus may we 
review our young misdeeds, self-pity- 
ing and time-mellowed. And when he 
went to Gray the second time he saw 
the great bronze chassepot there. 

An excessive friend of mine collects 
old rifles, and makes his dining-room 
look like a non-commissioned officers’ 
mess. He assures his guests that he 
owns a Baker, a Delvigne, a Bruns- 
wick, a Minie, an Enfield, a needle-gun, 
a Chassepot, a Snider, a Martini- 
Henry, a Mauser, a Gras, a Winches- 
Mannlicher, a Lee-Metford, a 
Lebel, and what-not. He slings them 
chronologically, labelled with the 
names by which these toys for a young 
Apollyon are known, and they take 
away my appetite when I dine amidst 
their array. "Tis the plague of his life 
that he cannot unearth an example of 
the original rifle, the old Adam and 
first father of all rifles, the crude and 
imperfect killing-tool which was all 
that Chrissom men had to content 
themselves with between Anno Domini 
1498 and the year of Our Lord 1631. 
As for myself, I should prefer a collec- 
tion of spinning-wheels, and I might 
have made one by now had [ taken 
that thirty-five franc chance at Dijon. 
But do not opine that I cannot let off 
a rifle. [I can; I can make a bull, like 
any Irish Fusilier; I can hit the ball 
on the jet; I can ring the bell; I can 
perforate the card quite respectably. I 
am handier with a rifle than with a 
spinning-wheel; point of fact. But 
what. a cold, hard, smooth-devilish 
thing a rifie is to be handy with, or 
to collect! Cold, hard, but not smooth 
is the great bronze chassepot on the 
Soldiers’ Monument which the Rektor 
and I have seen at Gray. High set in 
bronze upon the pedestal of that touch- 
ing memorial a shot soldier staggers, 
and his rifle falls; but it falls into the 
clutch of his boyish son. 


ter, a 
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La Revanche! That is still the fixed 
idea in Gaul; that is still the inbumane 
but human intention. You realize the 
cold hard smooth fixity of it when you 
come to the Gap in the Vosges, as 
from Gray you may quickly do. Ona 
night of the Autumn manceuvress for 
instance, when the garrisons and Re- 
servists are out from Toul and 
Langres and encamped upon the Plat- 
eau, you may realize those Gallic prep- 
arations for revenge, that last and 
dearest joy of the untutored soul. 
There lie the embattled hosts, at rest 
after a rehearsal. At a telegram, a 
word of command, an affront of 
France, they would spring into “mag- 
nificently stern array.” Meanwhile 
they rest, at nightfall. Listen 


Les diligen-ces 
Part’ pour Mayen-ce, 
Bordeaux, Floren-ce 
Et tous pays. 


A little reg-legged soldier wrapped in 
his fusty great-coat lies beside a bi- 
vouac fire on the Plateau de Langres, 
and hums to himself that old song. 
“Les diligences partent pour Mayence,” 
do they? No diligences will ever de- 
part for Mainz again, but those shining 
straight lines in the valley, those paral- 
lel bars, prepared as if for gymnastic 
uses and prolonged to apparent in- 
finity, may carry armed travellers to- 
wards Mainz some day. Spreading 
out like the bones of a fan, to touch 
at twenty points the Gap in the Vosges, 
they run, those hard, smooth-devilish 
railways built for war, all for war. 
Grass grows hay-high between those 
rails; no train conveys a single civilian 
passenger or an ounce of peaceable 
merchandise along them. Idle they 
lie and grimly they wait, strategic iron 
roads built all for war; the motor-car 
cannot antiquate them or abolish their 
purposed use. The motor-car that 
takes the highway from Dijon to Sedan 
goes through Domremy, and the troops 
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that marched from Toul three days ago 
went swinging past the church where 
Jeanne Darc knelt in her ecstasy, and 
past the house wherein the Deliverer- 
girl was born. And “Halt!” cried the 
colonels there. “Port arms! Salute!” 
The sabres flashed in the beautiful 
curves and sway of that accolade, the 
rifles were raised and ranked like 
thurifers before a_ shrine. Deliver- 
ance for France again they dream of, 
do the Gauls, but not from English 
and Burgundians this time. 

Thirty thousand red-legged soldats 
prepare for open-air sleep on the Pla- 
teau, and presently the last bugles 
sound. Solemn, virile, and largo is 
the music of the evrtinction des feur; 
poesy intense, fraught with charm and 
melancholy, breathes through that 
chain of slow, grave notes. They 
float across table-land and valley, they 


die upon the silent fields all blonde’ 


with stubble. Coyer fires? There are 
fires of memory and emotion which are 
never extinguished in France. Think 
you that Madame X at Dijon has for- 
gotten? “Revenge?” Gambetta thun- 
dered, “Think of it always, if you speak 
of it never!” Seldom do they speak 
of it in Gallia now, but they think of it 
still. They remember. The men who 
have come to forty and fifty year re- 
member; and if the young soldiers on 
the Plateau cannot remember, they 
know. They have heard; their fathers 
have told them. They have seen the 
Gloria victis statue at Bordeaux. And 
at Gray they have understood the 
meaning of the chassepot, falling from 
the shot Gaul’s fingers into his son’s 
young hand. 

The curfew bugle is silent, the fires 
of the bivouac flicker down, the troops 
are already asleep; but as for the lit- 
tle red-legged soldat, still he wakes and 
still he hums. His feet as he lies 
point Eastward, Rhineward, Gothward, 
revengeward; over yonder is the Gap 
which admits to the fair province 
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which France has lost. And listen 
again—he is humming again, this lit- 
tle red-legged, hot-headed young sol- 
dier; it is the Sentinelles veillez of M. 
Fragerolles which he hums 


Sentinelle au pantalon rouge, 
A YEst que vois-tu? 
Je vois un nuage qui bouge, 
Vapeur de sang qui est perdu. 
L’éclair y trace, en formes nettes, 
De grands zig-zags de baionettes; 
Sentinelles, veillez! 


Yes, he will watch. Nowadays, now 
that all the little nations in the world 
are emphasizing themselves, shall not 
the Grande Irance? 

But the tardy moon has risen. It 
climbs to the edge of the Plateau; it 
looks down at the couchant myriads 
cast there in the mimicry of death. 
And the little red-legged fellow shivers, 
for the strewn plain and the death- 
pale moon remind him of the tale his 
father tells. Of when his father lay 
wounded on the deserted field of Se- 
dan. Of how such a moon as that 
rose up and rested at the edge of the 
battlefield, distant but plain before his 
father’s eyes. Of how—ah, strange 
and awesome sight!—forth from the 
moon a black thing seemed to spring, 
and to make towards him slowly; a 
thing like a black bar that moved, 
that crept, that advanced; a black bar 
short and narrow, straight marching 
out of the moon towards the sopping 
red spot where the soldier lay. Out 
of the eerie moon it seemed to come, 
straight, direct, inevitable upon him, 
and his fear shrieked aloud. But soon 
his hope cried out, for the black bar 
was a priest, a priest bare-headed, kilt- 
ing his cassock and marching with red- 
dened souliers across the awful wetness 
of the field; a priest, breviary in hand, 
and chanting the Miserere and the 
prayer for the dying and the dead. ... 
Just such a peeping moon as this one, 
and just such a man-strewn plain, the 
little red-legged fellow reflects; and 
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he himself, perhaps, forlorn little sol- 
dat, tawdry little tin soldier for the 
play-game of both children at Paris 
and Berlin, to lie as his father did, 
shell-torn at the thigh and sabre- 
broken in the arm, if war shall come 
again. And then for France—who 
knows ?—perhaps another Sedan... . 

Sepulchrally the churchbell in the 
valley tolls ten, and the little red- 
legged fellow has fallen asleep at last. 
But near him a dragoon is dreaming; 
he dreams that he rides, rides, rides, 
with flashing sabre and tossing horse- 
hair plume. He has thought of la 
revanche, and he dreams that the 
chance is come; he can speak of it 
now, he can shout of it—but he dreams 
that his troop is ill-marshalled, and he 
cries out a warning. “Aus armes! V’la 
Vennemi! Aw secours, je vous dis, nom 
de Dieu! V'la les Prussiens, je vous dis! 
Apprétez-vous! Sabre-main—da gauche en 
bataille! Au galop! Char-r-r-gez! 
Hourah!” A sleepy corporal curses 
him into silence; again there is death- 
like quietude, and the mimicry of 
death once more. 

That, or nearly that, is what one 
may hear on a night of the Autumn 
manceuvres, when one goes the rounds 
with one’s ami, Major Leliene. And 
afterwards in the tent one talks of 
Fluellen, of Shakespeare’s Fluellen, of 
the nuances there are in Shakespeare’s 
Fluellen, and of how little those 
nuances can be understood by a Gaul 
or a Goth who does not understand 
the Welsh. For look you, as he him- 
self would say, “there is very excel- 
lent” nuances in Shakespeare’s Fluel- 
len. Is he not the arrant Welsh gen- 
tleman, strange in his consonants but 
musical in his vowels and cadences? 
“Marvellous valorous,” hot as cayenne 
pepper, touchy as the sensitive plant, 
extravagant in hyperbolical speech, pe- 
dantic in erudition, and over-proud of 
his claims of long descent. Comic 
with the unconscious Welsh humor, 
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that best of comicality. Pitiful and 
considerate for others, yet suddenly 
boiling and bubbling with rage on in- 
adequate occasions, like a geyser. 
And even to his name—Fluellen, 
Thlewellyn—the Welshman, the Eliza- 
bethan Welshman, and also the Victo- 
rian Welshman toat. “All the wa- 
ters of Wye cannot wash the Welsh 
plood out of his pody.” As a thumb- 
nail sketch Fluellen’s is the most per- 
fect pen-and-ink portrait ever drawn; 
I would know him again amongst a 
million on the thither Lethean shore. 
For may I eat the leek of the liar if 
one does not see his shade—a pale 
green, leek-green, it is in color—any 
night when one walks about’ “that 
famed Picard field” where he fought 
so well. 

Battlefields of France, which genera- 


‘tions of Madame Gamps have labored 


to provide with food for powder—Agin- 
court where Fluellen did so valiantly, 
Poitiers, Crécy, Toulouse, Chateaudun, 
Dijon, Mars-la-Tour, St. Quentin, and 
endless others—multitudinous champs 
de bataille which something still seems 
to incarnadine—I have felt your horri- 
ble charm. Hobbinol and I have col- 
lected battlefields; Gravelotte, I have 
traced the hoof-marks of your cavalry 
charge; Sedan, I have trod your furrows 
flat. I have followed the flight of the 
miserablest of Napoleons, I have slept 
where he slept the night of disaster ir- 
retrievable, the very Pelion upon Ossa 
of defeat. And there at Bouillon, in 
an annexe of Godfrey’s feudal castle, 
in the whitewashed salles of a petty 
Versailles, I have seen the names of 
Marie and Gretchen, Lina and Louise, 
scratched or pencilled on the white- 
wash by Gauls and Goths who lay side 
by side in a common pain and hospital, 
chumming together as they tried to 
talk to each other of their wives or 
sweethearts and their wounds. 

Upon the hearts of the Maries and 
Gretchens, the Linas and Louises, the 
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old clients of Madame Gamps who spin 
and knit, who watch and pray, the 
names of battlefields are writ deep, 
methinks. “Trailst thou the puissant 
pike?” Good; but sometimes it were 
braver to smooth the distaff-wool and 
treadle the unending wheel. I think 
of Fluellen—my Fluellen, his white hair 
gleaming in the candlelight of the card- 
table at the Club, and I remember his 
day on the tower at Dijon. And then 
I think of Mademoiselle below, anxious 
and harried, heart-aching but serviable, 
waiting on gruff Gothic guests at her 
mother’s inn—smiling with them, even 
perhaps—and all the while her 
thoughts, her honest love, her terrors 
out in the covertless fields of Bur- 
gundy with the escaping or perhaps 
unescaping and shot down Capitaine, 
“of the most handsome and the most 
good.” 

I have never collected battlefields in 
Russia, nor seen the spot “a little be- 
yond the west bank of the Dnieper” 
where on a day of the Retreat from 
Moscow General Lejeune “sat down to 
rest on the trunk of a tree, beside a 
fine young artilleryman who had just 
been wounded.” Two doctors hap- 
pened to pass by, and Lejeune desired 
them to examine the wound. “His 
arm must be amputated at once!” they 
declared, and Lejeune asked the young 
soldier if he could bear it. “Anything 
you like, mon Général,” was the stout 
reply. “But there are only two of 
us,” the doctors said, “‘so you, General, 
will be good enough to help us, per- 
haps?” Lejeune was to let the poor 
fellow lean against him the while. “Sit 
back to back with him, sir, and you 
will see nothing of it.” Lejeune did 
not see, but he heard; he heard the 
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noise which the saw made as it cut 
through the bone. “Tis a pity we 
haven’t a little wine here to help him 
rally,” the doctors said. “I happened 
to have half a bottle of Malaga with 
me,” Lejeune recounted. “TI was 
hoarding it up for my own use, a drop 
at a time, but I gave it to the poor 
fellow who was looking terribly pale. 
His eyes brightened, at one gulp he 
emptied the flask, and then, returning 
it, ‘It is still a long way to Carcas- 
sonne!’ he said, and walked on with a 
firm step, at a pace I could hardly fol- 
low.” 

Such was the courage of Pierre the 
artilleryman, all Poland and Germany 
and half France away from his native 
Carcassonne—a long way indeed. But 
what of the heroism of Suzonne his 
wife, busy at Carcassonne with her 
spinning-wheel and her chickens, yet 
net so busy that she could not think, 
imagine, and dread all day and all 
night. “There! Now, if not before, 
he is shot! He falls dead! I really am 
a widow now—oh my child, you are 
fatherless!” In war-time the passion- 
ate hearts of good women bleed worse, 
I think, than any amputated arm. 
Do you see brave Pierre the artillery- 
man, Pierre the manchot, tramping 
back over Poland, Germany, and half 
France to beautiful Carcassonne? I see 
Suzonne setting out with her child in 
her arms, to tramp towards Russia un- 
til she can know the truth, less tortur- 
ing than her fears. And under all 
this feathered and gilded business of 
war I see the grim nursery-play of 
young Apollyons, who sneer at Ma- 
dame Gamps and spinning-wheels, the 
while they toy with chassepots and with 
diabolic spitting shells. 

J. H. Yorall. 
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SALLY: A STUDY. 


By Hue CLiFForp, C. M. G. 


VIII. 

On the occasion of their third chance 
meeting the little Princess stopped and 
spoke to Saleh. He was lying in the 
bracken as usual, idle of body, yet try- 
ing to keep his mind from digging too 
deeply into the enigmas that fretted 
him, and she halted in front of him, 
her dog-whip in her hand, her great 
hounds grouped around her, and looked 
down upon him with a sort of haughty 
scorn in her eyes. 

“Who are you, you little black boy?” 
she asked insolently. 

With the instinct of courtesy which 
the past five years had bred in him, 
Saleh sprang to his feet and stood be- 
fore her hat in hand. He felt himself 
to be insulted, outraged by the girl’s 
rude words, but her sex rendered him 
defenceless. This, again, was the fruit 
of bis English training. 

“I am RA&ja Saleh,” he said, speaking 
with the strong foreign accent of which 
he was blissfully unconscious. “My 
father is the Sultan of Pelesu.” 

“And where is Pelesu, pray?” asked 
the girl, her lips curling scornfully. “I 
have never heard of Pelesu.” 

Unlike Saleh, she spoke her adopted 
language perfectly, yet with that 
slight lengthening of the vowels and 
over-precise enunciation of the conso- 
nants which, when accompanied with a 
fluty falsetto voice, proclaims the 
“Chee-Chee” to the Anglo-Indian with 
uncompromising distinctness. 

“Pelesu is a State—a very large 
State—in the Malay Peninsula,” an- 
swered Saleh sulkily. 

The little Princess tossed her head 
and laughed. “Oh, that savage place!” 
she said. “I knew your father could 
not be one of the great princes of India, 
or I should have heard of him. I,” she 
added proudly, “I am a daughter of the 


great House of Baram Singh. We are 
Rajputs. We are descended without a 
break in our line from Alexander the 
Great, who went to the East that he 
might find the spot where the sun rises. 
My people have been kings for hun- 
dreds and hundreds of years.” 

“So have mine,” cried Saleh. “And 
we too are descended from Alexander!” 
He spoke in all good faith, for every 
sprig of Malayan royalty, in common 
with the members of wellnigh every 
princely House in Asia, claims the 
proud distinction of the same mythical 
ancestry; but the little Princess laughed 
contemptuously at such preposterous 
pretensions. 

“It is in the books—the Malay books. 
T have read it,” said Saleh feebly. 

“There are plenty of lies in the 
books,” rejoined the little Princess sen- 
tentiously. “But our chronicles are 
true. They are ever so old, and all 
the world knows about our descent. 
My people were kings for thousands 
and thousands of years!” 

“And aren’t they kings any longer?” 
inquired Saleh innocently. 

This time the little Princess bent 
upon him a look of scornful pity that 
was withering. 

“Have you learned no history, you lit- 
tle black boy?’ she asked. 

“Oh yes,” said Saleh, with the inerad- 
icable childishness of his race, and anx- 
ious, too, to display his knowledge. “I 
know a lot of history, about Julius 
Ceesar, and William the Conqueror, and 
Clive, and Warren Hastings, and Oli- 
ver Cromwell, the wicked regicide, and 
Marie Antoinette, and... and... Sir 
Stamford Raffles, ... and——” 

“Oh, all that stuff!” she interrupted. 
“That is nothing; but the story of the 
Flouse of Baram Singh is real history. 
The English robbed us!” 
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“I don’t believe it,” cried Saleh- 
bluntly, his loyalty getting the better 
of his acquired courtesy. 

“Then that just shows what a-stupid, 
ignorant little boy you must be!” she 
retorted. “Kverybody who knows any- 
thing knows what bandits these Eng- 
lish are. They talk a great deal about 
right and wrong, and about injustice 
and justice; they are always sending 
poor people to prison for little thefts; 
but they inake me sick,—these English, 
—they are such robbers! They were 
running wild in their horrid wet woods, 
naked and shivering under their blue 
paint, when my ancestors were civ- 
ilized men and mighty kings. They 
were just miserable savages; and now, 
for all their prating about virtue, if 
men steal big enough things,—a crown, 
a kingdom,—they account it no crime— 
they think it glorious. Oh, they are 
such hypocrites and liars! I hate them! 
hate them!” P 

She ceased her tirade from sheer lack 
of breath, and stood there in the sum- 
mer sunlight quivering with rage. She 
would not have dreamed of speaking 
thus to any European; but, despite all 
her pride of race, this little brown boy 
did not seem to matter, simply because 
the accident of his color brought with 
it a conviction of his inferiority. Also, 
she felt, all right-thinking Orientals 
must share the opinions to which she 
gave such uncompromising expression. 

To Saleh, the denationalized, how- 
ever, her words were the rankest blas- 
Phemy. To him the very fire of her 
emotions was repellent because—be- 
cause it was un-English! This unex- 
pected encounter with a point of view 
so diametrically opposed to that which 
he had assimilated through his training, 
sympathies, and associates, smote him 
with a shock of horrified surprise. The 
limitations of his imagination had so 
far prevented him from so much as 
guessing that there mighgpe more than 
one side even to the question of Eng- 


land’s vast reformatory work in Asia, 
and his Malayan memories had become 
too blurred and distant for them to af- 
ford him any assistance in this direc- 
tion. Therefore the railings of the lit- 
tle Princess were in the nature of an 
ugly revelation which, while it made 
the fool’s paradise in which he had been 
living so contentedly totter to its foun- 
dations, outraged him by laying sacri- 
legious hands on much which he had 
learned to regard as holy. For the 
moment he was dumb, and had no 
words at his command to oppose to 
the bitter flood of the girl’s rhetoric. 

“And the English hate us too,” she 
went on presently. “They hate us be- 
cause they fear us. Some day we shall 
drive them out of India, and my peo- 
ple will go back and reign as before in 
their own land!” 

“That is nonsense!” cried Saleh, with 
utter conviction. “You could never 
turn us out. We are much too strong, 
and have got a footing there that noth- 
ing will ever shake.” 

“That shows how little you know,” 
she retorted. “It will be done easily. 
We will outeaste them. We will make 
it a sin for any one, be he Hindu or 
Muhammadan, to supply the Velch with 
food or water. They will try to force 
our folk to give way; they will call 
out their soldiers; they will behave as 
they did in ’57—like the savages they 
are at bottom; but it will be of no use. 
When it is their religions that inspire 
them, our people in India will die in 
thousands rather than sin at the bid- 
ding of the English. They have proved 
it in the past. It is the spirit of re- 
ligion—not the accident of creed— 
which will unify our peoples, that will 
give them the power to die, but never 
to’ submit. The English will resist, 
for they are stubborn; but in the end 
they will have to go, and India will be 
ours once more. It can be done; I have 
heard my people speak of it, and some 
day we will do it!” 





a 











Sa 
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The dark blood dyed her pale cheeks 
to a deeper hue; her eyes, which had 
lost their dreamy melancholy, flashed as 
she gazed into vacancy like some tiny 
savage prophetess; her words poured 
from her, tingling with excitement, 
thrilling with the sincerity of her emo- 
tion, and Saleh stood before her, carried 
away in spite of himself by the conta- 
gion of her enthusiasm, but horrified 
at the picture which her words con- 
jured up, and filled suddenly with a 
great fear for his friends. 

“I do not think like you,” he said 
hesitatingly, and even to his own ears 
his words sounded weak and stupid. 
“I like the English. They are my 
friends. They do a lot of good. They 
are kind people, and are just in their 
dealings.” 

He was painfully aware of his lack 
of eloquence: the very strength of his 
feelings rendered him more than usu- 
ally inarticulate. He was loyally 
eager to vindicate the honor of his 
friends—of the nation of his adoption; 
but he was conscious that he had nei- 
ther the brains nor the words to argue 
successfully with the little spitfire be- 
fore him. 

“You like the English!” she cried. 
“You dare to say that you like them,— 
you, an Asiatic, the son of one of the 
many whom they have despoiled! 
Only cowards like them, cowards who 
fawn, as dogs fawn, upon the hand 
that beats them—thus!” And _ she 
struck the hound which stood nearest 
to her a vicious blow upon his muzzle 
wtih the handle of her whip. The 
great beast, whimpering a little, cow- 
ered on the ground at her feet, looking 
up at her uncomprehendingly with his 
heavy, slavish dog’s eyes “You are like 
him if you are fond of the English!” 
she cried, and struck the cowering crea- 
ture again with her little cruel hand. 

“Leave him alone! Don’t be so 
cruel!” shouted Saleh, quivering with 
anger. Five years earlier the brutal 


treatment of any animal would have 
had no power to move him, and his 
quick indignation at the girl’s maltreat- 
ment of her dog went far to prove 
how utterly dead, or how completely 
lulled to sleep, was the oriental soul 
within him. Her words had disquieted, 
pained, tortured him; but now as he 
watched her brutally punish an unof- 
fending animal he felt that he hated 
her. 

“Ah!” she cried triumphantly, “you 
do not ‘like’ me when I am unjust to 
Rustam here, yet you praise the Eng- 
lish, who have done much worse things! 
They hated my grandfather because he 
was a man and fought them. They 
beat his armies because they were ill- 
armed; they took his country from 
him, stealing even his crown jewels, 
like the brigands they are; and they 
carried him away to this horrible cold 
England to die in exile! But he never 
ceased to hate them and to show them 
the measure of his hate, and they 
watched him always, because they 
were afraid of the poor old man whom 
they had wronged, but whose spirit 
they could never break!” 

“I am .sorry for him,” said Saleh, 
“but perhaps there were reasons which 
you do not krow. Perhaps his people 
were unhappy when he ruled them.” 

“That is the nonsense which the 
English hypocrites have taught you to 
talk,” the girl replied with infinite 
scorn. “If his people did not love him, 
why did they fight for him? Why 
did the English have to kill hundreds 
and hundreds of them before they could 
conquer his country? Answer me 
that.” 

“I do not know. I have not read 
about it,” said Saleh, who found him- 
self at more of a disadvantage than 
ever. 

“And if you had read of it, it would 
be in English books, written for the 
English by Englishmen, and crammed 
with lies! They can always find an 
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excuse to justify their wickedness, 
these English; but the truth—ah, that 
is different! Only we who have suf- 
fered know the truth! 

“Listen, you little black boy. They 
tried to make my father different—to 
turn him into an Englishman. He be- 
came a Christian—it is bad to be any- 
thing but a Christian in this land,— 
and we are all Christians now. But 
when we win back our country we 
shall be restored to caste. 

“My grandfather had tried resistance 
all his life, and it had failed. My fa- 
ther pretended for a long time that 
he was a friend of the English, hoping 
that would better serve his purposes; 
but because he spent some paltry sums 
—for even in exile a king must live 
lavishly—the English, who had robbed 
us of everything, were very angry on 
account of his debts. Then he es- 
caped—went to Russia; but the Rus- 
sians are white men too, and liars like 
the English. They made fair prom- 
ises to him, but they never would do 
anything. They only wanted to make 
a tool of him. Then despair seized 
him, and he came back here and made 
his peace with the English—outwardly. 
He was a broken man then. He used 
to sit all day with his head fallen for- 
ward upon his breast, his hands idle, 
doing nothing, only thinking, thinking, 
thinking,—thinking of all that ought 
to have been his,—and waiting for 
death. He died of a broken heart, my 
father, and it was the people whom you 
and other cowards ‘like’ who broke it! 
Oh, how I detest them; but still more I 
hate and despise black men like you 
who pretend to love them!” 

She spoke with so fierce a passion 
that Saleh drew back from _ her, 
shocked and dismayed: outraged too, 
for instinctively he was aware that the 
little Princess would never have 
dreamed of using such words to a 
white man, and Saleh desired above 
everything to be treated as an Eng- 
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lishman. Her action in addressing 
him at all, even more than the words 
which she had uttered, was to him an 
insult, a humiliation. 

“I am not a coward, and I do like 
the English. You must be a wicked 
girl to talk as you talk, and I don’t be- 
lieve what you say about the English 


is true. They are just people, and 
very kind people.” Once more the 
hopeless inadequacy of his words 


caused him to be smartingly conscious 
of his own intellectual impotence. 

The little Princess only answered 
with a disgusted ejaculation, and call- 
ing to her hounds to follow her, she 
left him with a look of blighting con- 
tempt and a toss of her pretty head. 

Long after she had passed from his 
sight behind the trunks of the elms 
Saleh stood where she had left him, 
knee-deep in the bracken, jarred to the 
very marrow, confused, humiliated, 
and beset by vague doubts. During 
the whole interview his own inferiority 
had been borne in upon him with the 
force of a new discovery, for through- 
out she had spoken to him as though, 
because he was not white, he ranked 
no higher in her estimation than if he 
were one of her hounds. Coming pre- 
cisely at the moment when for the first 
time his color was beginning to trouble 
him, the wound thus inflicted had 
eaten deep into his soul; but also, apart 
from the purely personal question, he 
had been offended by all that she had 
said against his friends. His was a 
nature formed for loyalty, and her 
abuse rankled. Moreover, her words 
had violated the integrity of that facile 
optimism which hitherto had led him 
to accept the world as he found it, sub- 
scribing without reserve to Pope’s as- 
tonishing article of faith, that “what- 
ever is, is right”! Now, in less than 
half an hour his universe had been 
turned topsy-turvy before his eyes: 
white had been made to look like black, 
right like wrong. It was horrible, un- 
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natural, and infinitely bewildering, for 
it made him feel as though he were be- 
ing robbed of his dearest beliefs, and 
were being left with nothing solid for 
his feet to rest upon. 

As he turned homeward he tried, 


with the Malayan instinct that ever 
Blackwood’s Magazine. 
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shuns the contemplation of aught that 
is distressing, to forget the little Prin- 
cess and her dreadful charges; but do 
what he would, the thought of her still 
clung to him as a hateful and haunting 
memory. 


(To be continued.) 
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III. 

A creaking and shaking in the tim- 
bers of the old house must have half 
awakened me; then there was a muf- 
fled rap on my door. “Be ’ee going to 
git up?” 

“Yes. ‘Course. What time is it?’ 

The only answer was a pad, pad, 
pad down the stairs. When I looked 
out over the bed-clothes, the window, 
a gray patch barred with darker gray, 
was like a dim ghost gazing at me from 
the opposite wall. By the whiff of 
salt in the damp breeze that blew 
across the room, and by the incessant 
grind of the shingle outside, I could 
tell that the wind was off sea. The 
sea itself was nearly invisible—a sway- 
ing mistiness through which the white 
horses rose and peeped at one, as if to 
say, “Come and share our frolic. Come 
and ride us.” 

Tony, sleepy and sheepish in the 
eyes, was pattering about the kitchen 
in his stockings and light check shirt. 
The fire was contrary. We scraped out 
ashes, poked in wood and paper. Soon 
a gush of comfortable steam made the 
lid of the kettle dance. The big blue 
tin teapot was cleaned, filled and set 
on the hob. We foraged in ali the 
cupboards. Tony went up-stairs with 
a “cup o’ tay for the ol’ doman,” and 
returned with some of the biscuits that 
Mrs. Widger takes to bed with her as 
maiden ladies take their plate-basket— 
and for much the same reason. 


Faint light was showing through the 


north window of the kitchen. “Coom 
on!” said Tony. “Time we was to 
sea.” He replenished the _ kettle, 


rammed himself into an old guernsey, 
took up three mackerel lines' and a 
screw of paper containing salted bait, 
blew out the lamp, and forth we went. 
After collecting together mast, sails 
and oars from where they were lying, 
strewn haphazard on the beach, we 
pushed and pulled the Cock Robin down 
to the water’s edge and filled up the 
ballast-bags with our hands like irrita- 
ble, hasty children playing at shingle- 
pies. “Shove her a bit farther down. 
Jump in!” commanded Tony. With a 
cuss-word or two, and a horrid disposi- 
tion on the part of the oars to jump the 
thole-pins, we shoved off, shipping not 
more than a couple of bucketfuls of 
water over the stern. Tony scram- 
bled aboard, his trouseys and boots 
dripping. “ ’Tis al’ays like that, putting 
off from thees yer damn’d ol’ beach. 
No won’er us gets the rheumatics.” 
He hung the rudder, loosed the mizzen. 
I stepped the mast, hoisted the lug and 
foresail, and made fast the sheet. The 
life of the wind entered into the old 
craft. She bowed graciously to the 
waves. With a motion compounded 
of air and water, lightness and sweep, 


! The hooking or whiffing lines, several fath- 
oms in length, are trailed astern as the boat 
sails to and fro. They are heavily leaded ac- 
cording to speed and their position, and are 
baited with long three-cornered strips of skin 
(lasks or lasts) cut from a mackerel’s tail. 
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as if we were partially suspended over 
the sea, she settled to her course, and 
the wavelets made a gurgling music 
along the clinker-built strakes of her. 
Tony tangled a line, got in a tare, 
as he calls it, snapped the sid (snood), 
bit the rusty hook off, brought the 
boat’s head too much into the wind, 
grubbed in his pockets for gut and 
made little knots with his clumsy great 
fingers and teeth. “An’t never got no 
gear ready like I used to,” he com- 
plained; and then with the merriest 
of smiles he added, “What do ’ee think 
o’ Tony, getting in a tare fust start 


out? Do’ee think he’s maazed? But 
us’ll catch ’em if they’m here. Yu 
ought to go ‘long wi’ Uncle Jake. He'd 


tell ee summut—and the fish tu, if they 
didn’ come an’ get catched.” 

By the time the lines were out, the 
dun sou’-westerly clouds all around had 
raised themselves from the horizon like 
a vast fringe, ragged at the edge with 
inconceivable delicacy, like a mighty 
curtain, between which and the water’s 
edge the white light of dawn stared 
blankly, made the sea look deathly cold, 
but changed to a silvery sheen where 
the hidden cilffs stood. From imma- 
terial shadows looming over the white 
surf-line, the cliffs themselves bright- 
ened to an insubstantial fabric, rud- 
dily flushed, until finally, ever becom- 
ing more earthy, they upreared them- 
selves, highibbed and red, bush- 
crowned and splashed with green—our 
familiar, friendly cliffs, for each and 
every part of which we have a name. 
The sun slid out from a parting of 
clouds in the east, warming the dour 
sea into playfulness. ‘Twas all a 
wonder and a wild delight! 

As I looked at Tony, while he 
glanced around with eyes that were 
at once curiously dreamy and alert, I 
saw that, in spite of use and habit, and 
though he probably could not have 
told me afterwards what the sea and 
sky were like, the dawn was creeping 
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into him. Many dawns are part of his 
composition. 

“Luke to the lu’ard line,” he cried. 
“They’m up!” 

He hauled a fish aboard, caught hold 
of the shank of the hook, flicked the 
fish into the bottom of the boat, and 
with the same circular motion flung 
the line overboard again. Wedging the 
head of the mackerel between his 
knees, he bent it till its skin was taut, 
scraped off the scales near the tail, 
and cut a fresh lask from the living 
fish. A tender-heart he is by nature, 
but now .. Great was his satisfaction. 
“That'll hae ’em,” he crowed. 

The mackerel bit hotly at our new 
baits. Before the lines were properly 
out, in they had to come again. Flop, 
flop went the fish on the bottom 
boards as we jerked them carelessly 
off the hooks. Every now and then 
one would dance up and flip its tail 
wildly, then sink back among the glis- 
tening mass that was fast losing its 
beauty of color, its most delicate pinks 
and steely blues, even as it died and 
stiffened. 

Suddenly the fish stopped biting, per- 
haps because the risen sun was shining 
down into the water. The wind 
dropped without warning, as southerly 
winds will do early in the day. The 
Cock Robin wallowed again on the 
water. “We’m done,” said Tony. 
“Let’s get in out o’ it in time to sell 
the macker for breakfast. There ain’t 
no other boats out. These yer ought 
to fetch ‘levenpence the dizzen. An’ 
we've made the day gude in case nort 
else don’t turn up.” 

While I rowed in he struck sail and 
threw the ballast overboard. Most 
pleasantly, when there are fish in the 
boat, does the shingle from the bags 
plop-rattle into the water. Willing 
hands hauled the Cock Robin up the 
beach: we had fish to give away. Our 
catch made elevenpence a dozen to Je- 
mima Caley, the old squat fish-woman 
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who wears the decayed sailor hat with 
a sprig of heather in it. “Yu don’ 
mean to say you've a-catched all these 
yer lovely fish!” she exclaimed, in the 
hope of driving us down to tenpence. 

“*Levenpence the dozen, Jemina.” 

“Aw well, then yu must let I pay 
‘ee when I sold ’em.” 

With a mackerel stuck by the gilis 
on the tip of each finger, I came in 
house. The children had had their 
broth, and were being got ready for 
school. 


“Mam! Fish!” 
“Mam! I wants some fish. Mam 
: ew 


“Yu shall hae some fish another time.” 

“Well, jam side the plaate then.” 
Jimmy’s finger was in the jam-pot. 

“Yu daring rascal!” shrieked Mam 
‘Idger. “Get ‘long to schule with ’ee. 
Yu’ll be laate, an’ I shall hae the 
*spector round. Get ‘long now an’ 
see what I'll hae for ’ee when yu come 
back.” 

“Coo’h! Bulls’-eyes! Ay, Mam? 
Gude-bye, Mam. Bye, Dad. Bye, all.” 

A tramp of feet went out through 
the passage. 

Mrs. Widger shovelled the crisp 
mackerel from the frying-pan to our 
plates. Tony soused his with vinegar 
from a whisky-bottle. We lingered 
over our tea till he said, “Must go out 
an’ clean they there boats, an’ take out 
the popples what they confounded chil- 
dern chucks in, little thinking us got 
to pick every one on ’em out be hand. 
Ay me! our work be never done... .” 

“No more ain’t mine,” Mrs. Widger 
retorted. 

Then our breakfast party broke up; 
Tony to his boats, and Mam ‘Idger to 
scrub at her steaming wash-tub and to 
cook dinner in snatched moments. 


IV. 
“Us got ‘em at last, then!” so we tell 
one another. We have caught the 
eatch of the season. 
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For three or four days the hauls had 
been fairly good. Elsewhere on the 
coast the snow, sleet, wind and wrecks 
continued. Here alone, in Seacombe 
Bay, it got colder and colder, and the 
sea became calmer and sunnier. The 
spray from the springs in the cliffs 
froze. “Tis like old days,” Uncle 
Jake said, while he spliced a new cut- 
rope to the drifter. “The herring be 
come again in bodies, and the price be 
up. Us’ll hae ’em.” 

An hour before sunset we were 
shoved off the beach—Tony skipper, 
John mate, and myself extra man. 
Every article of underclothing in du- 
plicate, a couple of guernseys and a 
coat or two, were next to nakedness. 
We were bloated with clothes, but 
that northerly air, it seemed to be fin- 
gering our very skins. Yet there was 
hardly wind enough to fill the sail. 
Rickety-rock, rickety-rock went the 
sweeps between the thole-pins as we 
rowed to the fishing ground six miles 
or so away. Not one of us wished 
to shirk the heavy work. ‘Twas our 
only source of warmth. The sun was 
setting. The moon began to rise. The 
sea was all of a glimmer and glitter. 

“I shude think we was nearly where 
they fish be,” said John. 

“Bit farther,” said Tony. “Us'll 
drift back ‘long when the flid tide 
makes.” 

“Du as yu’m minded to.” 

“Steer her a little bit in,” directed 
Tony. 

“A li'l bit out,” directed John the 
next minute. 

It was a middle course that turned 
out so happily. 

We shot our nets—seven forty- 
fathom nets we had aboard—between 
the dying sunset and the rising moon. 
Very still was the sea, and quiet, ex- 
cept where the crews of the other 
drifters were shooting too. The talk 
lingered on the water; small voices 
that yet sounded strong. By the light 
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of the moon I counted twenty-seven 
drifters, some of them great harbor 
craft from Cornwall, carrying twelve 
or more nets. It seemed as if not a 
herring on that little fishing ground 
could escape the long fleets of net. 

We lighted the paraffin flare; 
supped on sandwiches and oily hotted- 
up tea. We stamped about the stern- 
sheets to try and warm our feet. We 
thought we smelt fish, but it might 
have been only the smoke from the oil 
and the smell of the herring roe plas- 
tered about the boat. Despairing of 
sleep in such a cold, we sang and 
smoked. 

Presently a plash of oars. Little 
punts were detaching themselves from 
the larger drifters, and were flitting 
about on the sea like slow-winged 
moon-butterflies. One came along- 
side. 

“Whu’s that there?” 

“Tony an’ John Widger. Have ’em 
been catching much tu Hallsands?—Be 
they Plymouth drifters up t’night?— 
What price yu been making?—How 
deep yu got your nets?—Have ’ee 
eatched hold the bottom?—How’s 
Aaron an’ Charles?—Did he get back 
ort o’ his gear?—Us an’t done a gert 
deal eet. Few thousands thees week.— 
Be you going to haul in soon?—Better, 
be her? Thought her was dead by 
now... 

The fish-gossip over, we knew most 
of the news of our stretch of coast. 
After taking another cigarette and an- 
other pull at our “drop o’ summut 
short,” the man in the punt rowed 
off to his drifter. 

“D’yu know your fourth 
awash?” he shouted back. 

“Is it, by God?” said John. 

“T can see ’tis,” said Tony. 

“G'out! Why didn’t ’ee see ’twas 
afore, then? Let’s go an’ luke.” 

We buoyed the end of the road and 
started rowing along the line of net- 
The fourth was bobbing up 


” 


buoy’s 


buoys. 
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The fifth appeared only 
None of the others 


and down. 
now and then. 
was Visible. 

“We'’m going to see some sport!” 
shouted John, as we hastened back 
to take up the road. 

We tugged on oilskins and then 
waited watchfully—for the inside net 
also to fill, The third buoy disap- 
peared. The second went awash. 
“Now ’tis time, ain’t it?” 

“Iss, I reckon.” We bent to it and 
began to haul. 

The road came in heavy; John 
hauled and Tony coiled. As the net 
upproached we saw a shimmer in the 
water, not of sea-fire—it was too cold 
—but of silver-sided herring. Then 
John took the foot of the net, Tony 
the mesh, and myself the headrope. 
One strain. . . “Altogether!” Net 
and fish came in over the gunwale. 

“No use to try an’. pick ’em cut 
yer,” said John. 

“Us ’ould never ha’ got ’em in wi’ 
two,” panted Tony. 

“Haul, casn’! Trim the boat. We’m 
going to hae all us can carry if t’other 
nets be so full as thees yer.” 

We hauled, and pulled, and puffed, 
and swore. The fish came over the 
side like a band of great jewels, like 
shining grains on a huge and never- 
ending ear of corn, like a burnished 
steel mat.... It was as if the moon- 
light itself, that flooded air and water, 
was solidifying into fish in the dim- 
mer depths of the sea. A good catch 
must have dropped back out of the 
net. At times it seemed as if noth- 
ing could move the _ headrope. I 
jammed a knee against the gunwale, 
waited till the dipping of the boat 
gave me a foot or two of line, then 
jammed again to hold it. The sea- 
birds screeched at their feast. 

Tony, an inflated manikin, jigged 
about on the piled-up nets and fish. 
“Help! help!” he cried to the next 
drifter. “Us got a catch.” 
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“Hould yer row!” 

“Help! help!” 

“Shut up, you fool! We'm not done 
yet. Thee doesn’t want to pay for 
help, dost?” 

We hauled, pulled, puffed and swore 
again. Yard by yard the nets came 
up, now foul, now broken, now tan- 
gled, now wound about the headrope 
and almost solid with fish. 

“Oh, my poor back!” 

“Lord, my arms!” 

“Casn’ thee trim the boat better’n 
that?” 

“Wher’s ’er down tu?” 

“There’s only two strakes to spare. 

The water was within less than a 
foot of the gunwale, and we were five 
or six miles from home. “Help, help!” 
shouted Tony again, and this time we 
let it pass. Five out of our seven nets 
were aboard; we could not take the re- 
maining two. 

Another drifter came alongside and 
took in the sixth net. 

“Come on! here’s the seventh—the 
last.” 

“Can’t take no more.” 

“Ther’s on’y thees yer outside net. 
Casn’ thee take that?” 

“Can't du it. We'’m leaking now. 
Here’s your headrope. Gude-night.” 

Tony gave a gesture of despair. 
“What shall us du? Us can’t take 
in much more.” 

“Hould yer row an’ haul!” 

The last net was fuller than ever. 
We hauled in half of it. A punt came 
near. “Can ’ee take one net?” yelled 
Tony. 

“Us got ’en half in now,” John pro- 
tested. 

“Iss, but the wind’s gone round 
north-easterly, dead against us. An’ 
luke at the circle round the mune. 
Ther’s wind in thic sky, I tell ’ee. Us 
got so much now as we can carry 
home on a calm sea, let ‘lone choppy.” 

We cut the net. 

“Hurry up! Hoist sail an’ get in 


out o’ it ‘fore the wind rises. Come 
on!” 

With two oars out to windward we 
started beating home. We made a 
tack out to sea. There the waves 
skatted in over the bows, fér the 
deeply-laden boat is down by the head 
because the heavy pile of net and fish 
prevented the water from running aft 
where we could have baled it out. If 
we had had to tack much farther out 
to sea we should have lost the catch 
and perhaps ourselves. 

We put the boat round towards Sea- 
combe. “Luff her up all yu can,” 
said John. “Luff her up, I tell thee, 
or we'm never going to fetch. The 
sea’s rising an’ us an’t got nort to 
spare.” 

By keeping the luff of the sail in a 
flutter, sometimes even too much into 
the wind, I just fetched. Then we 
rowed into smoother water. 

“Tis fifteen thousand if ’tis one, 
said John. 

“Tis more’n that,” said Tony, with 
a note of respect in his voice. 

“Better wait till they sends some 
boats out. Us can’t baych the boat 
wi’ thees weight in her.” 

We yelled, anchored, then waited; 
yelled and waited. Some one came 
at last. The great heavy mast was 
sent ashore. Two boat-loads of net 
and fish followed, and lastly the drifter 
herself was beached. 

The crowd that had gathered on the 
beach worked at the winch and ropes. 
We walked about among them answer- 
ing questions, but for the moment do- 
ing nothing. We felt we had a right 
to watch the landlubbers work for the 
herrings we threw out to them. We 
had been to sea; had caught the catch 
of the season. 

Coming in house, I fried some her- 
rings for supper. “So full as eggs” 
they were. Tony and John went back 
to the boat. All night long they 
worked under the moon, drawing out 


” 
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the net and picking the fish from it, 
standing knee-deep in fish, spotted with 
scales like sequins. Far into Sunday 
they worked, counting and packing the 
fish, whilst the Sunday folk in their 
best clothes strolled along the sea-wall 
and sniffed. 

Twenty-two long-thousand herrings 
—all dirty and _ blood-stained—were 
carted up to the station. Twenty-eight 
hours Tony and John had worked. 
Then they washed, picked herring 
scales off themselves, and rested. The 
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skin was drawn tightly over their 
faces and, as it were, away from their 
eyes. I saw, as I glanced at them, 
what they will look like when they 
are old men; the skull and crossbones 
half peeped out. And I said to my- 
self, “When we feed on herrings we 
feed on fishermen too. Though wé 
don't cook human meat, we are canni- 
bals yet. We eat each other’s lives.” 
Rightly considered, that’s not a nasty 
thought. Nor a new one either. 
Stephen Reynolds. 


(To be concluded.) 





THE WANING OF THE PUNSTER. 


By Srr Francis BURNAND. 


The Punster, a species of the genus 
humorist, does not imitate the second 
Charles and apologize to every one for 
being “so long a-dying.” He lingers 
on. His punning life hangs tempora- 
rily on a thread, but that thread will 
last. The punster will never be an 
extinct species of the genus humorist. 
The pun has in itself a wonderful vi- 
tality. It is for a while brilliant: ap- 
parently it becomes decrepit: it wanes: 
apparently it dies out: its transmigra- 
tions and transmogrifications are well- 
nigh endless. Then, ages after its first 
utterer has passed away, it reappears 
in its simplest form, and enjoys a 
fresh term of successful existence. By 
“variations and permutations” the good 
pun and the excruciatingly bad pun 
never die. There are ad captandum 
puns whose life and success depend 
entirely on the popularity of whatever 
it may be that started them. These 
are ephemeral witticisms. Some puns 
are feeble, and their life is brief: some 
are still-born. The Joke-market fluc- 
tuates; sometimes it is in a state of 
depression. 

It was John Dennis who said “He 
that would make a pun would pick a 


pocket,” and in a note to “The Dun- 
ciad” (edited by G. R. Dennis, B.A. 
Lond.) we are reminded how fre- 
quently are to be fonnd in “Mr. Den- 
nis’s works, notable examples of this 
kind” of pun. Thus he writes of 
“Alexander Pope, who hath sent abroad 
into the world as many bulls as his 
namesake Pope Alea#ander.” Here is 
the genuine quotation: 


A man who would make so vile a pun, 
would not scruple to pick a 
pocket. 


What may have been the pun that 
elicited this denunciation, matters not 
a jot. We have seen the sort of pun- 
ster that John Dennis was. The con- 
demnation is not of general but of par- 
ticular application, and cannot hon- 
estly be quoted as affecting puns and 
punsters en bloc. 

“The greatest authors,” says Addi- 
son in The Spectator, No. 61, quoted in 
Latham’s Johnson’s Dictionary, “in 
their most serious works made fre- 
quent use of puns. The sermons of 
Bishop Andrews and the tragedies of 
Shakespeare are full of them.” 

According to received tradition, it 
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was owing to the pun “Non angli sed 
angeli,” uttered by Pope Gregory, on 
beholding the fair-haired Anglian 
slave-boys in the Roman market, that 
Augustine received his mission to 
preach Christianity to Ethelbert. And, 
with all reverence be it spoken, the 
office and position of St. Peter himself 
was marked by the solemn emphasis 
on the similitude between “Petrus” 
and “petra,” both in the original Syro- 
Chaldaic language and in its transla- 
tion in Latin and Greek. This im- 
pressive play on words which is pre- 
served in French, but lost to us in 
English, reminds us of Addison’s opin- 
ion, as given us in his “Dialogues on 
the Usefulness of Ancient Models,” 
that “a pun can be no more engraven, 
than it can be translated.” 

Punning was a serious literary and 
conversational fashion in the time of 
Sir Thomas More. We are accus- 
tomed to it in Shakespeare’s tragedies, 
comedies, and farces. Ben Jonson in- 
dulges in it occasionally, the double 
meaning being as a rule conveyed to 
audience, or reader, through the 
names of the characters. For exam- 
ple, in The New Inn, the landlord asks 
Lovel: “But is your name Love-ill, sir, 
or Love-well?” Neither Massinger 
nor Ford permitted themselves to in- 
dulge, excepting exceptions, in such 
puns. In the later dramatists any 
play on words, i, ¢. pun, is rarely to be 
found apart from the list of the drama- 
tis persone. 

Take at haphazard the “dram pers” 
of Farquhar’s Love and a Bottle, writ- 
ten when he was twenty. Roebuck is 
a wild roving Irishman; Lovewell is the 
worthy lover; Mockmode is a young 
squire setting up for a beau; Lyric is a 
poet; Pamphlet a bookseller; Rigadoon 
a dancing master; Nimilewrist a fenc- 
ing master; and so forth. In The 
dveauz-stratagem we find Count Bellair, 
Aimwell, and Archer, Freeman, Gibhet, 
Hounslow, and Bagshot (three highway- 
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men), Lady Bountiful, and Mrs. Sullen. 
A style of nomenclature that, as far 
as the stage is concerned, is now only 
to be met with in a bill of a Christmas 
pantomime. 

The word “pun,” in the accepted 
sense now given to it, never occurs in 
Shakespeare. It is used by him once 
only, in Troilus and Cressida; Thersites 
(a deformed and scurrilous Grecian in @ 
dialogue with Ajaw) says: “He would 
pun thee into shivers with his fist as 
a sailor breaks a biscuit.” Here it 
simply means, as the glossary of the 
Temple Edition explains, “to pound, 
dash to pieces.” 

If in Shakespeare’s time they had 
not the word “pun,” they had the gen- 
uine article itself in what we should 
now consider its earliest, and, it may 
be said, its lowest form. The “pun” 
was then a “quaint conceit,” “a quip,” 
“a crank,” “a merrie jest,” and so 
forth. Curiously enough, the (pub- 
lisher’s or editor’s) preface to Troilus 
and Cressida (Quarto 2, 1609) com- 
mences with the punning dedication 
addressed by “A never writer to an ever 
reader.” 

Charles Dickens punned easily, but 
rarely, and then unexpectedly. The 
instances in his works are not numer- 
ous, but all humorous. At haphazard 
I take one from “Pickwick” (vol. ii. p. 
147). When at Bath that amiable in- 
dividual is introduced to three ladies 
with whom he is compelled to take a 
hand at whist: 

“Mr. Pickwick bowed to each of the 
ladies, and, finding escape unprofitable, 
cut.” 

Charles Lever’s earlier works pre- 
sent a pretty fair stock of puns, good, 
bad, and _ indifferent. Thackeray 
avoids them, except in his burlesque 
novels. You may remember in “A 
Legend of the Rhine” how the reckless 
Wolfgang fell in love with the demon 
lady. “He thought he would try a 
devilled turkey wing. ‘I adore the 
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devil,’ said he. ‘So do i,’ said the 
pale-faced lady, with unwonted anima- 
tion.” Well-nigh every one of the 
names bestowed by Thackeray on his 
burlesque characters is an absurdly 
suggestive pun. By the way, how 
infinitely humorous is Thackeray’s de- 
scription of the Margrave’s first joke! 
“"My boy, my Otto—my Otto of 
roses!’ said the fond father, making 
the first play upon words he had ever 
attempted in his life. But what will 
not paternal love effect?” 

Of the first-rate punsters in the lat- 
ter part of Mid-Victorian time, among 
those who permitted themselves to be 
“punsters first,’’ but could be a great 
deal more afterwards, Henry J. Byron 
was the foremost. He was a clever, 
versatile dramatist, first-rate writer of 
burlesques, and an amusingly uncon- 
ventional actor. Not only was he an 
admirable utterer of original puns, in- 
spired by some passing incident, but he 
was also a most ready appreciator of 
any good witticism, and was most 
generous in giving publicity to any 
spark of wit that had struck his own 
rare sense of genuine humor. Well 
do I remember how on one occasion, 
as I was coming out of the Strand 
Theatre, about midday, I caught sight 
of Harry Byron on the opposite side 
of the road laughing heartily as he 
bade good-bye to Frank Talfourd 
(with whom I was not intimately ac- 
quainted) and then crossed over, evi- 
dently, judging by his signals, on pur- 
pose to tell me something amusing 
which he was enjoying immensely. 
What was the cause of his merriment? 
“Well,” he said, making an attempt at 
restraining his exuberant mirth, “you 
saw Talfourd just now, didn’t you?’ 
“Yes,” I answered, eager to hear the 
joke, “he seemed to me to be rather an 
invalid, as he was wrapped up in a 
great-coat.” 

“He has been ill,” returned Byron; 
“[ had forgotten the fact, and so I 


said to him, ‘Hallo, old man, I see you 
wear a great-coat!’ ‘No,’ Talfourd 
said quite seriously, ‘never was.’ It 
sent me off in a fit. It’s one of the 
neatest things,” said Byron, wiping his 
eyes, for he frequently laughed till he 
cried, “one of the very neatest I’ve 
ever heard!” and off he went again 
into another chuckling convulsion. 

Now I venture to record this—I have 
never forgotten the time, place, and 
persons, though ’tis over forty years 
since I heard it—as one of the readiest 
witted, most humorous “puns”—for 
what other description is there for it? 
—I have ever had the real pleasure of 
hearing. It is so neat, so ready, so 
perfectly simple: 

“Hallo! You wear a coat!” 

“No, never was.” 

The play being simply on the two 
verbs “wear” and “was.” To me this 
impromptu pun (and the “unconsid- 
ered” pun is, generally, the best) is 
perfect. 

Here occurs to me another specially 
Harry-Byronic pun. Being an invalid, 
Byron came to Ramsgate to recuper- 
ate. At this period he was alternately 
in exuberant spirits or in the depths 
of melancholy. George Rose, known 
as “Arthur Sketchley,” was staying 
with me at the time, and one morn- 
ing we called upon Byron at his lodg- 
ings. We found him crying—with 
laughter, I am glad to say, waving in 
one hand an open letter that he had 
just been reading to his wife, while in 
the other he was holding a pocket- 
handkerchief with which, as Hood I 
think has described the action, “he 
was damming his eyes.” 

“Look here!” he cried to us. “I am 
so glad you’ve come in. This,” he 
went on, extending the letter towards 
me, “is from my coachman. He 
writes to tell me that my favorite mare 
is in a bad way, and he wants to 
know whether, before calling in a ‘vet,’ 
he shall ‘give her a ball’?” Here he 
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indulged in a chuckle anticipatory of 
the coming joke, and then explained: 
“I shall write and say ‘yes, give her a 
ball, but don’t ask too many people.’” 

The idea had tickled him immensely, 
and the joke gained considerably by 
his impulsive way of telling it to so 
sympathetic an audience as were 
George Rose and myself. 

But—if he had written this message, 
imagine, for a moment, its reception 
by the coachman. How utterly puz- 
zled he would have been! Much in 
the same humorous spirit that Charles 
Lamb dramatically considers the place, 
persons, time, and opportuneness of 
that feeble old joke concerning “Is 
that your own hare or a wig,” so, on 
consideration, I am inclined to regard 
the ideal possibility of the scene fol- 
lowing upon the coachman’s reception 
of his master’s reply by post, as 
largely contributing to the humor of 
the absurd jest, which was simply a 
play on the word “ball.” 

Another jeu de mot; this time by 
W. 8S. Gilbert. He was standing in 
the entrance-hall of the club—no need 
to particularize—and being about to 
descend the steps, he had paused to 
speak to some one who at that mo- 
ment was entering. Just then a mem- 
ber, not remarkable for personal 
beauty, hurriedly taking for granted 
that anybody on the club steps so 
near the porter’s box must be the por- 
ter, called out brusquely to Gilbert: 

“I say, call me a hansom.” 

Gilbert turned towards him at once 
and with a whimsical expression of 
countenance, most politely replied,— 

“T can’t.” 

Immediately the member recognized 
Gilbert and at the same time his own 
mistake. The ready wit of the reply 
—which would have sounded decidedly 
rude had not the tone of the member's 
order thoroughly deserved it—may 
have escaped him, or may have tickled 
his sense of humor. At all events he 


quickly apologized for his mistake, and 
laughed as heartily as, considering the 
circumstances, could have been ex- 
pected of him. It was very neat, and 
highly appreciated by the limited audi- 
ence of two. 

An instance of an exhaustive play 
on words occurs to me. It was in a 
burlesque on Byron’s Corsair entitled 
Conrad and Medora, written, I think, 
by William Brough. It was a line 
uttered by the pirate Birbantio, most 
amusingly played by the late John 
Lawrence Toole, who scowlingly de- 
clares, “Whate’er I sees upon the seas 
I seize upon!” It appears to me that 
no scheme of “permutations and com- 
binations” can fairly produce another 
pun out of this one word “seize.” 

In another burlesque, The Enchanted 
Isle, capitally written by “the Brothers 
Brough” as a comic version of The 
Tempest, and excellently acted at the 
Adelphi, with Miss Woolgar as Prince 
Ferdinand, who, on board ship, in the 
storm, feels very unwell, staggers, be- 
comes faint, clutches at two sailors, 
and faintly murmurs,— 


Take me below, at once, I will to bed, 
I feel so heavy that I must be lead. 


With what point the couplet was 
spoken, and how dramatically the idea 
was illustrated in action by Miss Wool- 
gar, as Ferdinand suffering from mal 
de mer! Of Miss Woolgar, equally 
good in comedy, domestic drama, farce 
or burlesque, it could be truly said 
“nihil tetigit quod non ornavit.” 

The following punning quatrain, 
which appeared very many years ago 
in an early number of Fun, is charac- 
terized by a certain touch of serious 
humor that, had it been written some 
twenty years earlier, might possibly 
have been placed to the credit of 
Thomas Hood. It runs thus: 


“All flesh is grass.” Need I explain? 
That “flesh” means “life” is known. 
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As “life” is ever toil and pain, 

So “grass” is grown and mown. 
The quotation is not in the least 
“musty”; the lines carry with them, 
as it were, the scent of a late eight- 
eenth-century “keepsake,” that has 
been laid up in lavender. 

The Rev. Thomas Barham, whose 
fame is in the “Ingoldsby Legends,” 
says: “In the art of punning, whatever 
be its merits or demerits, Theodore 
Hook has few rivals, and but one su- 
perior—if indeed one—we mean Mr. 
Thomas Hood.” Had judgment to be 
pronounced concerning the literary 
merits of Thomas Hood only on the 
evidence of his puns, the palm might 
have been bestowed on Theodore 
Hook. But, puns apart, Hood was 
what Hook was not—that is, a real 
As the sands of Hood’s brief 


poet. 
he was compelled to 


life ran out, 


“make puns,” to become a “profes- 
sional punster,” simply because the 
insisted upon it. Not even 


public 
“The Song of the Shirt” sufficed to es- 
tablish his reputation as a genuine 
poet. His authorship of this master- 
piece was doubted, nay, it was actually 
claimed by an impostor, and it was 
only when Hood felt himself compelled 
to flatly contradict this piece of im- 
pertinent lying, that Mark Lemon, as 
editor of Punch, in which “The Song” 
had appeared, considered it essential 
for him to protest, and to break the 
seal of editorial secrecy by publishing 
his own attestation to Thomas Hood’s 
plain, straightforward claim to the au- 
thorship of the inimitable “Song of the 
Shirt.” 

Puns may be, and not infrequently 
are, as the froth of excellent cham- 
pagne in perfect condition. It seems 
to me that our old friend Dr. Samuel 
Johnson never could have made a gen- 
uinely good pun. What he could not 
do, even passably, he ought to have 
considered undignified to attempt. He 
should have benignly allowed, and even 
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patronized, punning, as an occasional 
relaxation. He was too self-conscious. 
Nor was he capable of making an ir- 
resistibly absurd pun. His wit was, 
on occasion, brilliant. “No talk,” says 
Mr. Birrell, “was ever freer from pe- 
dantry, nor can it be said that profun- 
dity was one of its notes. It is in- 
deed full of good feeling, and a melan- 
choly as well as an obstreperous humor. 
. .. Boswell was quite right; his record 
of Johnson’s talk is entertaining and 
lively and amusing” (p. 48, vol. i., “Bir- 
rell’s Johnson”). But without Boswell 
to assist in them first, and to edit 
them afterwards, how ponderous, how 
hopelessly wearisome, if set out at 
length for our benefit, would have been 
the conversations in which Dr. John- 
son took a leading part! As Peter 
Pindar, quoted in his delightful “Gos- 
sip” by Edmund Gosse, says of Dr., 
Johnson, he was too apt to— 


Set wheels on wheels in motion—such 
a clatter! 

To force up one poor nipperkin of 
water, 

Bid ocean labor with tremendous roar 

To heave a cockle-shell upon the shore. 


The pun, spoken or written, may be 
the root of an epigram; and an epi- 
gram may include more than one pun. 
An epigram should, of course, be writ- 
ten; still its composer might deliver 
it impromptu, on the inspiration of the 
moment, as Theodore Hook was wont 
to do. The oft-quoted one about Mr. 
Winter, the collector of taxes— 


I advise you to pay him whatever he 
axes— 

Excuses won’t do; he stands no sort 
of flummery, 

Though Winter's his name, his process 
is summary. 


—was, as is asserted, an inspiration 
which came to Hook, while improvis- 
ing a song to his own accompaniment 
on the piano, when Mr. Winter was 
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announced. It is a model of witty im- 
provisation. 

A couplet of Frank Talfourd’s in 
one of his classical burlesques is an- 
other excellent sample of epigram- 
matic wit: Speaking of a mad king, 
a courtier says, “They say that he is 
wandering in his mind,” to which the 
reply is, “He can’t go far, the space is 
too confined.” 

Apropos of Frank Talfourd and his 
puns, I remember that after the com- 
parative failure of one of his extrava- 
ganzas a friend was attributing it to 
the utter dulness of the audience. “I 
thought they were dreadfully dull,” ob- 
served Talfourd, “I used a joke in it 
that has ‘told’ well, in every burlesque 
I have written. But this time it 
went”;—here he paused for a second, 
his listener brightened up, then Tal- 
fourd continued, “oh yes, it went— 
without a hand.” 

The following I came across in a 
novel dated 1901, and, acting on the 
practical advice of Cap’en Cuttle— 
“when found, make a note of”—I made 
a “mem” of it in my pocket-book at 
the time, but the pencilling is almost 
illegible. I fancy the novel was by 
“B. M. Croker,” and in it is recorded 
a dialogue taking place between two of 
the charcters concerning the question- 
able conduct of a certain married lady 
whose husband was a confirmed inva- 
lid, and one of the speakers says, “She 
is not a widow yet, she soon will be. 
He (the husband) is going very fast.” 

“So is she,’ I exclaimed.” 

Now this is simply a jeu de mot: yet 
it is not, strictly speaking, a pun. It 
is the ready-witted adaptation of an 
ordinary phrase to a particular circum- 
stance. 

I may be permitted to quote from a 
certain comedy of mine entitled The 
Colonel. An elderly puritanically se- 
vere dame, Lady Tompkins, is horri- 
fied at the idea of a ball being given 
in her son-in-law’s house, where she is 


staying. It is got up impromptu, in 
the course of the afternoon, but the 
domestic conspirators have obtained the 
services of a small band, have ordered 
in a supper, and at short notice a few 
most intimate friends are coming to 
assist. Strains of dance music catch 
the mother-in-law’s ear. The fiddlers 
are tuning up, and indulging in a brief 
practice. Her son-in-law, her daugh- 
ter, her niece, Colonel Woottwell W. 
Woodd, U.S., and others, meet her as 
she enters the drawing-room. They 
are ail in evening dress. The severe 
lady starts back, horrified. She had 
never in her life allowed her child to 
dance. Somehow, her child had ac- 
quired the art. The band starts a 
waltz. Somebody would persuade 
Lady Tompkins to join them “in the 
light fantastic.” 

“A waltz!” she exclaims severely to 
her daughter. “Rebellion! 

“No ma’am,” interrupts the Colonel 
pleasantly, “a Revolution.” 

If this may not be strictly classed 
with puns, it is certainly playing on 
a word and “paltering with us in a 
double sense,” but I can swear to its 
being an appropriate inspiration, or, to 
use a less lofty expression, it was, sim- 
ply, an uncommonly “Happy Thought.” 

So too was a pun by Charles 
Mathews on the name of a well-known 
and most excellent comedian named 
Howe. He was in the Haymarket 
company, under BMckstone’s manage- 
ment, and was cast for a principal réle 
in A Serap of Paper, with Charles 
Mathews in the leading part. Mathews 
was alone on the stage, puzzling over 
the best way of dealing with a diffi- 
culty. He decides that he ought to 
take an important step immediately. 
His soliloquy finishes by his saying to 
himself, and the audience, with a puz- 
zled expression of countenance, “Yes, 
that’s what I ought to do, and it is 
what I will do. But how?’ 

At that very moment Howe ap- 
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peared at the back. In a_ second 
Mathews, pointing with his thumb to 
the character who had just entered, 
said to the audience in a tremendously 
confidential whisper, audible all over 
the house, “That’s Howe.” 

It took immensely. The audience 
was convulsed with laughter. That 
was a pun—it was said offhand at 
rehearsal and repeated every night— 
simply a bond-fide pun. 

It is evident that the proverb as to 
“Satan reproving sin” may possibly 
be quoted against myself by those who 
have done me the honor of reading the 
present article up to this point. But, 
permit me, the proverb will be misap- 
plied. There is a legitimate use, as 
well as a grossly stupid abuse, of a 
faculty for a certain play of humor. 
The attempt at an imitation of it, never 
intended for the “sincerest flattery,” 
is only an exhibition of utter self-con- 
ceit on the part of the dense imitator. 
It is the latter who, unable to pro 
duce— 

Some fairer trace 
Of wit than puns, 


has brought punster and punning gen- 
erally into disrepute, and for this re- 
sult I am bound to admit that he has 
“done the State some service.” 

Who has not met the ordinary speci- 
men of the genus Punster, of all-round 
accomplishments, and imperfect in 
every one of the parts for which he 
has cast himself? He may be of any 
profession, or of none. He is to be 
found frequently among soldiers, less 
frequently among sailors; he crops 
up plentifully among medical men, 
occasionally among surgeons, and is 
not unknown among family solicitors, 
who, according to their age and re- 
sponsibility, have come to be regarded, 
apart from business, as “licensed jest- 
ers.” The punster is also to be en- 
countered among middle-class artists 
whose work has not achieved for them 


celebrity. The type is somewhat rare 
among working Members of Parlia- 
ment and among public school boys. 
It is not unknown among Metropolitan 
magistrates, and flourishes on the pro- 
vincial bench. Judges, also, are “li- 
censed jesters” in their own courts, 
but their puns, good or stupid, are 
rare. Specially does the punster 
flourish, as the green bay tree, among 
the English clergy of all denomina- 
tions; and than the clerical punster, of 
whatever rank or order, wherever he 
may be found, I am unable to imagine 
a more intolerable bore. He is of 
special English growth, and is rarely 
to be found in Ireland. 

“The punster,” the _ self-licensed 
jester of private life, is simply an in- 
tolerable nuisance. If he be capable 
of one serious thought, he gives no 
sign of it. At his approach you are 
on your guard, at once dropping the 
interesting conversation, or discussion, 
in which you were engaged. 

The punster, semi-professional or 
simply amateur, can perhaps do a lit- 
tle of everything, passably up to a 
certain point He may be “jack of all 
trades,” but assuredly he is “master 
of none.” Should he happen to have 
had what is termed “the advantage of 
a good education,” and should he, early 
in life, have shown some sort of ar- 
tistic faculty together with a parrot- 
like quickness for picking up lan- 
guages, then his capacity for intruding 
his nonsense upon you will be multi- 
plied according to the scope of such 
linguistic accomplishments as he may 
have acquired. In proportion to the 
extent of his artistic inclinations, so is 
he the more to be dreaded. He will 
write a little, compose a little, sing a 
little, act, draw, and paint a little; and 
he will be ready to instruct everybody 
as though he were a perfect master in 
all the arts, of some of which he pos- 
sesses only the slightest smattering. 

Such apparent talents will render 
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him, at first, a welcome guest in vari- 
ous circles. But in a very short space 
of time his shallowness will be de- 
tected, and his pertinacity will be re- 
sented. With so much useful stock-in- 
trade, annexed or legitimately ac- 
quired, as he possesses, he must needs 
strive to be a punster, and, in this 
character, with a _ well-rehearsed 
twinkle of the eye, and a would-be 
comic grimace, he will force himself 
on his corner in society as a punster 
on all occasions, in season and out of 
season. Soon his best friends will 
avoid him, and his unwelcome appear- 
ance will break up a pleasant party. 
This type, on the whole, will never dis- 
appear from society; the mere “pun- 
ster variety” of it is, already, well-nigh 
out of date. 

George Colman should not be 
omitted from an early list of punsters. 


The puns came to him almost as easily - 


and as naturally as, many years after, 
they came to Hood. I select a fair ex- 
ample from “My Nightgown and Slip- 
pers,” wherein is recorded, in verse, 
the sufferings of a lodger who was a 
“fat single gentleman six months ago,” 
that is, before he occupied a room in 
the house of a baker, who explains to 
him— 


In airing your sheets, sir, my wife is 
no sloven, 

And your bed is immediately—over 
my oven. 

“The oven!” says Will Says the host, 

“Why this passion? 

In that excellent bed died three people 
of fashion! 

Why so crusty, good sir?” “Zounds!” 
cries Will in a taking, 

“Who wouldn't be crusty with half a 
year’s baking!” 


In 1828 Theodore Hook contributed a 
very forcible exposition of the “Perils 
of the Paronomasia or Pun,” which 
may be appositely quoted at the con- 
clusion of this article. Thus address- 
ing “young beginners,” he wrote: 


My little dears who learn to read, pray 
early learn to shun 

That very silly thing indeed which peo- 
ple call a pun; 

Read Entick’s rules and ’twill be found 
how simple an offence 

It is, to make the self-same sound af- 
ford a double sense. 

For instance, ale may make you ail, 
your aunt an ant may kill, 

You in a vale may buy a veil, and Bill 
may pay the bill. 


Then later on he continues: 


Thus one ripe fruit may be a pear, and 
yet be pared again 

And still be one, which seemeth rare 
until we do explain. 

It therefore should be all your aim to 
speak with ample care; 

For who, however fond of game, would 
choose to swallow hair? 
Perfumers men of scents may be; some 

Scilly men are bright; 
A brown man oft deep-read we see, a 
black a wicked wight. 


And so forth. Then he finishes: 


Then now you see, my little dears, the 
way to make a pun, 

A trick which you, through coming 
years, should sedulously shun; 

The fault admits of no defence; for 
wheresoe’er ‘tis found, 

You sacrifice the sound for sense; the 
sense is never sound. 

In mirth and play no harm you'll know, 
when duty’s task is done; 

But parents ne’er should let you go un- 


punished for a pun! dil 


“It may be said,” writes the same 
authority, “that punning is a vice, and 
we are quite ready to admit the 
charge; but still it exists and flourishes 
among dapper clerks in public offices, 
hangers-on of the theatres; amongst 
very young persons at the Universi- 
ties” [Porson the Professor at the sup- 
per table with the candles at their last 
flicker and the supply of gin-toddy 
dried up, saying ‘‘OQvde rode ovde radA0o,”’ 
escaped his memory]; “in military 
messes among the subalterns: in the 
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City amongst apprentices; and in 
some instances, with old wits rasés 
who are driven to extravagant quibbles 
to furnish their quota of entertainment 
to the society in which they are en- 
dured. A punster (that is a regular, 
hard-going, thick-and-thin punster) is 
the dullest and stupidest companion 
alive, if he could but be made to 
think so. He sits gaping for an oppor- 
tunity to jingle his nonsense with 
whatever happens to be going on, and 
catching at some detached bit of ra- 
tional conversation, perverts its use to 
his favorite sound, so that instead of 
anything like a continuous intellectual 
intercourse, which one might hope to 
enjoy in pleasant society, one is per- 
petually interrupted by his absurd dis- 
tortions and unseasonable ribaldry, as 
ill-timed and as ill-placed as songs in 
an opera sung by persons in the depth 
of despair, or on the point of death.” 

The comparison with the operatic 
song is infelicitous, and could only be 
made by a person unacquainted with 
the modus operandi. But I am glad 
to find that what Kook, a past master 
in the art of punning, wrote of “the 
punster” in 1828 is precisely the opin- 
ion I have ventured to put forward 
in 1908. 

The Pall Mall Magazine. 





Miracle. 


Humorous authors of the present 
day, when tempted to drop into puns, 
us Mr. Wegg dropped into poetry, re- 
serve their witticisms for conversa- 
tional purposes, or, when suddenly in- 
spired, they may note down an ad cap- 
tandam jest either for Mr. Punch’s 
favorable consideration, or for accept- 
ance by certain illustrated magazines 
which reserve a few pages for jests 
that do not suffer from being carefully 
preserved with a little spice. But 
with “the punster” as we knew him, 
and with the ancient puns which were 
his stock-in-trade, actum est—it is all 
over. Farewell, a long farewell to 
the mere punster, professional and am- 
ateur, as we knew him in the nine- 
teenth century, which is a distinct and 
important limitation. Hereafter in 
some museum may be exhibited the 
skull of a punster of the mid-twentieth 
century, empty as that of Yorick. 
Theoretically the “mere punster” is 
dead; but, resurget. To say this needs 
no gift of prophecy. For the present, 
to all intents and purposes, he is as 
dead as a door-nail, or as the dodo. 
The vitality of the punning power 
must last as long as the sense of hu- 
mor shall exist. 





MARIETTA’S MIRACLE. 


A FootTnore To History. 


History would undoubtedly be more 
historical, to put it that way, if one 
waited long years to write it. Yet, when 
he has chanced upon its strange mate- 
rials in the making, it is hard for even 
the professedly unhistorical writer to 
resist the temptation of setting down 
some record of it. What follows may 
be called fiction, if you like; for in- 
deed the facts cannot be guaranteed. 
Though the dates are most modern, al- 
ready the story has the vague, misty 
quality of a legend. 


Sometimes one comes to feel in Rome 
that a romantic legend is far better 
than the facts. Yet facts there are 
which puzzled students of Italian poli- 
tics have found difficult to understand, 
and this tale has the merit at least of 
offering some explanation of them. 
Most readers, even those ordinarily tak- 
ing no interest in Italian politics, will 
remember the period when a measure 
(commonly called the Forieri Bill, after 
the famous man who introduced it) 
threatened still further confiscations of 
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Chureh properties, and _ restrictions 
upon the priesthood more than ever 
vexatious to all devout Catholics. For 
a time dissensions such as we have 
seen racking France seemed to threaten 
Italy. Im the towns there were noisy 
meetings, and in the streets rioting 
where rival processions bearing the 
red flag of Socialism and the banners 
of some pious confraternity met. In 
the country, in the lonely districts 
where the country-folk still look to the 
parish priests for guidance, there were 
uprisings; and in Rome strange rumors 
of some grotesque peasant army, car- 
rying scythes and antiquated firearms 
and singing canticles, which was 
threatening to march upon the city 
and drive the deputies from _ their 
seats in the chamber. In the remoter 
parts of the Campagna itself it was 
said that the shepherds had attacked 
the carabinieri, and that the green 
country which rolls down in great 
waves towards the city and St. Pe- 
ter’s dome from all the mountains 
around was again, after many years 
of peace, dangerous to travellers. A 
fanatical priest made an attack on 
Forieri as he drove to Monte Citorio 
one day, and his frieuds grew nervous 
lest his very life was not safe. In- 
deed, all the length of the peninsula 
there was thunder in the air, and the 
flash of hot prejudices and passions lit 
up fitfully a darkening sky. Then 
when it seemed that the storm must 
break, as the Ministry was preparing 
to force the Forieri Bill through the 
chambers, one memorable day when 
the whole country waited to hear the 
final discussion, an amazing thing hap- 
pencd. Signor Forieri himself threw 
all his influence upon the side of con- 
ciliation, and in a lofty and impas- 
sioned speech supported some of the 
most important amendments to his own 
measure. The sensation his action 
created was almost inconceivable. By 
the reactionaries he was hailed almost 
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as one reconverted, a humble sinner 
returning with a broken spiri€ to the 
fold; by his own secularizing party he 
was denounced as a traitor who had 
sold himself to the Vatican, or if not 
that as a madman. A thousand ex- 
planations were given of his change of 
face, and at first it almost seemed that 
his action would only increase the bit- 
terness of the conflict. But in the 
end his unblemished record and the 
essential honesty, high-mindedness, 
and nobility of his long public career 
produced the effect they merited. He 
was eloquent too, with a kind of emo- 
tional quality which his speaking had 
lacked before, on the beauty of toler- 
ance, on the right of man to his be- 
liefs, on the foolhardiness of judging 
in what ways God is to be sought and 
found. The Forieri Bill, when it was 
finally passed, was no longer a war- 
like measure, The clouds scattered 
and the blue sunlit sky which ought 
always to arch over the Italian land 
Was seen again. 

So much is definite history, which 
every one knows, and it is not the pur- 
pose of this tale to comment on Ital- 
ian politics. We have to deal with 
Forieri himself and the mystery of 
his change of heart. Again one must 
try to suggest how Rome is for ever 
the most romantic city in the world; 
how its most modern happenings seem 
to take on a strange color and light 
from the wreckage of dead centuries 
that lies everywhere. Pagan and me- 
dieval Rome can never be forgotten, 
and now, even when electric trams 
clang about its foot, most of all the 
great palace of the Vatican, standing 
guard by St. Peter’s and looking out 
upon the noisy modern quarters, seems 
still to hold mysteries in its thousand 
rooms, to throw a spell of romance over 
all the city and the country round. 
The life of that strange, shabby Papal 
Court is never quite known to the 
Romans who sit for ever in the great 
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gorgeous, fading rooms of their palaces, 
gossiping in half-hushed tones about 
the Pontiff and those who surround 
him. Around the figure of the “pris- 
oner of the Vatican” legend is for ever 
twining new growths, and never more 
than at the time of this story. Even 
the Church’s enemies admitted that 
there was something fragrant and 
lovely in the simplicity of the new oc- 
cupant of St. Peter’s chair; that his 
legend, as it grew in the rich old Ro- 
man soil, must be that of a saint, with 
some of that primeval freshness that 
clings about the stories of the first 
Franciscan brothers. Here was a 
man who had never wished for ad- 
vancement, and when it came bore it 
with such patience and meekness as 
he could. There was a gently humor- 
ous story of how he, coming to the con- 
clave which finally elected him, had 
been the only one of all the Cardinals 
who had taken a return ticket. There 
were tales later of how, surrounded 
by the pomps and ceremonials of his 
Court, by the cardinals whom, it was 
said, he compared to Solomon’s “lilies 
of the field”; overwhelmed with diplo- 
matic negotiations, troubled to heart- 
breaking almost by this now-threatened 
attack upon the remaining strongholds 
of the Church, he longed unceasingly 
for his peaceful bishopric and his ca- 
thedral, sitting by the lapping waves 
of the Venetian lagoon, or even, going 
further back in memory, for the sim- 
ple cottage where he lived a black- 
robed parish priest. There were ac- 
counts of moments of revolt against 
that self-imposed imprisonment which 
had become so fixed in the Papal pol- 
icy, and even whispers of surreptitious 
sorties from the Vatican. Once by 
night in a slum of Trastevere a 
strange priest, so two old women as- 
serted, appeared in the chamber of a 
poor Venetian girl who had come to 
Rome to die, and the room shone with 
a sudden shimmering glory as she 
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gasped out her last prayer. Shep- 
herds on the Campagna were said to 
have been visited one day of early 
springtime by an old man with snow- 
white hair, who took a little girl of six 
tenderly upon his knees and, though he 
was in the shabbiest cassock, gave her, 
as he left, five gold pieces wrapped in a 
ragged wisp of newspaper. These half- 
believed stories seemed to draw every 
one nearer to that hidden central figure 
of the Church, to the dear, simple man 
who would gladly fly from the splen- 
dor of that great palace to the lonely 
fields where the birds sang, where 
the spring flowers grew and the wind 
blew fresh from the Alban hills. The 
peasants on the mountains, and above 
all the shepherds on the Campagna, 
had felt a new emotion of personal 
love and loyalty added to their pious 
veneration. Now it seemed as if to 
the very gates of that crumbling Au- 
relian wall swept a tide of protest 
against what that new progressive, un- 
believing Rome within, speaking by 
the mouth of Forieri, planned. Yet it 
was to this rolling, green Campagna, 
this lonely country peopled only by a 
few fanatical enemies of himself and 
all he stood for, that Forieri himself 
fled one April afternoon, leaving an im- 
portant stage of the discussion of his 
Bill in the Chamber to take place with- 
out him, and seeking under that bright 
wind-swept sky some consolation, some 
momentary escape from the turmoil of 
politics, at least some poor chance to 
be alone with his anxieties and sor- 
rows. 

In the morning a telegram had come 
from his wife at Castellamonte, a re- 
mote hill-town on that southern slope 
of the Alps that looks over the vast 
plain of Piedmont. Here, while he 
had been working incessantly in Rome 
for the success of his dearest political 
project, she had been watching for al- 
most a month through the days and the 
long nights by the bedside of their only 
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child. She had known what the strain 
of the struggle must be in Rome. She 
had written hopefully, cheerfully, de- 
termined to bear alone the agony of 
fluctuating hopes and fears, so long as 
hopes there were. But now she had 
sent a despairing imperative telegram. 
Marietta was dying. Her father must 
come at once if he was to say good- 
bye to her. She was crying because 
he was not there. 

This word came in the morning. He 
could have been at Turin by midnight, 
at Castellamonte as the sun rose. But 
while he was away the crucial moment 
would come in the discussions at Monte 
Citorio. Perhaps on his presence in 
the Chamber that day depended success 
or failure. Perhaps, yielding to the 
cry of his heart for one last sight of 
his child, meant failing, just when he 
counted, in duty to his friends and to 
that Italy which he loved, which had 
the right, so he had often told himself, 
to ask of her children the sacrifice of 
their private happiness, even their pri- 
vate sorrows. Forieri, had he been 
just the father of the little Marietta 
who lay dying, might have flown to 
Castellamonte on those distant hills; 
but Forieri the public servant, the re- 
pository of a great party’s hopes and 
fears, must stand at his post. So he 
had decided in the morning, after a 
long struggle with himself. He tele- 
graphed a long explanation to his wife. 
And at first he had almost uncon- 
sciously added the words, “I am pray- 
ing God that she may live.” Then si- 
lently he had crossed them out. To 
his wife his lack of faith had long been 
a bitter sorrow, borne silently. Now 
he feared that to cast the expression of 
his hopes in this old form would some- 
how seem a mockery to her. And she 
at least, he knew, would be on her 
knees. If a divine aid could save their 
little girl, it would not be refused to 
her mother’s prayers. 

The morning had passed; it had 
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grown too late to catch the Turin train. 
Then, as sometimes happens when it is 
too late, reaction came and frantic un- 
reasoning sorrow. Had it now been 
possible, Forieri would have given up 
everything to be by that poor little 
bedside with Marietta’s hand in his. 
To the little town on its distant Alpine 
slope there was, he knew, only one 
train a day. It would be useless to 
start till the following morning. But 
then, so he promised himself, he would 
leave. The morrow with its final dis- 
cussion which was to decide the fate 
of his momentous Bill counted as noth- 
ing; to-day, if possible, less. When a 
note came from a political associate 
referring to events expected in the 
Chamber that afternoon itself, he tore 
it up unanswered. His seat, to the 
astonishment of every one, remained 
vacant. His secretary, at home, could 
give no information as to his employ- 
er’s whereabouts. He only knew that 
about noon a second telegram had come 
saying that little Marietta was sinking 
rapidly. The father, with a half-inar- 
ticulate cry, had caught up a hat and 
left the house. fForieri himself could 
scarcely have told more, nor even ex- 
plained how it was that towards the 
late afternoon he found himself strid- 
ing over the rolling turf that lies be- 
tween the fountains of the Acqua 
Santa and Villerano. 

He must have been tramping for long 
hours, without food since early morn- 
ing. Quite suddenly utter physical 
exhaustion must have seized on him, 
and a sense of the long distance he 
had come from Rome. Towards five 
he came up to a wattled shepherd’s 
hut and asked that some one be sent 
to the Via Taralena in the city to fetch 
back his carriage. He scratched a few 
words on his visiting card—an official 
one, as it chanced—and giving it to 
the messenger, sat down to rest. It is 
the first definite thing that can be 
known of his movements since he 
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rushed from his house when that sec- 
ond telegram from the north made the 
tumult in his heart and brain unbear- 
able. 

No messenger arrived in the Via 
Taralena. None, it is probable, was 
ever despatched. Down the valley a 
little way there are three more huts, 
and in one of them was a girl who had 
been in service in Rome for two years 
and could read. Thither the card was 
carried; there the suspicions aroused by 
the name were confirmed. At Rome a 
third telegram had come, saying that 
the little Marietta was near her end. At 
Monte Citorio the deputies of his party 
clamored for their leader. By Ville- 
rano, Forieri lay on the turf. Nearer 
the fountains of the Acqua Santa a 
little group of contadini, keeping a fur- 
tive watch up the valley from the door- 
way of a wattled hut that the tired 
wanderer should not .escape, discussed 
his fate. For this odd turn of events 
had concentrated the problem of all 
Italy in this one green corner. Here 
the town and the wild Campagna faced 
each other. Here sharp-eyed unbelief 
was opposed by the half-savage piety 
of an earlier age. Nothing could make 
clearer how the crisis brought on by 
Forieri had stirred the land in its re- 
motest recesses than that his name 
should be known here, that it should 
be spoken with curses. Something of 
the scene I can guess at. I have talked 
with Luigi Cerano, who works on a 
farm near by and, I believe, was there. 

The light was fading, and already 
dim within the hut. In one corner 
there was a garish colored lithograph 
of the Crucifixion, and before this an 
ancient crone had put a little lamp of 
oil and was on her knees, mumbling 
prayers. But the eyes of every one 
else were on an old man with matted 
gray hair and a frenzied, half-mad look, 
who was pouring forth a stream of in- 
flammatory appeals to the younger 
shepherds not to neglect this opportu- 
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nity which God and His saints above 
had given them of saving the Church. 
At first, Luigi Cerano proposed, so he 
maintained afterwards, that Forieri 
should be held a prisoner, and was 
called a coward and half-hearted for 
his pains. Later, as God had willed it, 
he found that he had worn a knife at 
his belt. If he had not, there was a 
second old woman in the hut who had 
been whetting a scythe through all the 
old man’s talk. About six they started 
up the valley. The pleasant spring 
night was closing in, the distant view 
of St. Peter’s dome had faded. Yet 
across the deserted green Campagna 
the great church may perhaps to their 
ignorant desperate minds have seemed 
to send a kind of blessing upon their 
sinister errand. One of them went 
stealthily ahead and, returning, re- 
ported that Forieri had gone within the 
hut. They went forward then at a 
faster pace until they were within per- 
haps thirty yards of it. Then sud- 
denly the man ahead stopped. Some 
instinct perhaps it was that had warned 
Forieri of his danger. At any rate he 
came to the door of the hut and, seeing 
them, stepped out into the open and 
stood facing them. There was a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, and then, with a kind 
of hoarse cry, the old man with matted 
gray hair broke from the little group 
and, with a scythe lifted in a great 
menacing curve above his head, rushed 
at Forieri. The rest followed, but 
none went more than half the distance. 
In the dim half-light a gentle voice 
culled out: 

“Poveretti, my poor children, what is 
it you do?” 

It was to be full moon that night, 
and a great golden disc was just rising 
over a slope to the left. - Silhouetted 
against it they saw the black-robed 
figure of a priest, a priest at this 
strange hour in a deserted region where 
so rarely any priest came. The stream- 
ing moonlight made his white hair 
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gleam like a silver halo as he came 
slowly down towards them. 

“Poveretti, poveretti,’ he murmured 
again in a voice that caressed them 
though it seemed breaking with tears. 

“It is Forieri, father,” the half-mad 
old man cried. “It is he who would 
crucify Christ a second time!” 

The priest made no answer. He 
cume forward towards them; stood 
among them at last. Afterwards they 
said that a light that was not all the 
moon’s seemed to follow him. He took 
the scythe very gently and put it to 
the ground and then held out his hands 
for what the others carried. Luigi 
Cerano gave up a knife that had cost 
him thirty soldi at Frascati, Easter 
Day. When he came the next morn- 
ing to search for it it was gone, so 
he swears. Searcely knowing why, 
the little company found itself kneeling. 
The unknown priest seems to have 
said something like a little collect for 
peace in the vulgar tongue, and then 
to have dismissed them, signing the 
cross above their heads. They started 
slowly down the valley, wondering at 
their own quick obedience, marvelling 
at the way in which all hate seemed to 
have gone out of them, moving in what 
was to them like a strange waking 
dream. It was not till then, so it 
seems, that the unexplained visitor 
turned towards Forieri. He went to- 
‘ wards the hut, and the moonlight 
streamed full upn his face. 

“Santo Padre!” Forieri cried, so they 
swear, and then a kind of unexpected 
terror seized on all the shepherds, and 
they fled. One of them turned and saw 
the two men, Forieri and the priest, 
go into the hut together. Later in the 
night some one is reported to have seen 
a carriage with two horses and a sleepy 
coachman in shabby livery waiting in 
a dip in the road to Ostia. It is sup- 
posed that the two men went back to- 
gether to Rome. 

What was said in the hours that in- 
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tervened is what one would most like 
to know. In this strange, uncouth 
setting one of the world’s momentous 
conferences took place, with no wit- 
nesses to report it if the great partici- 
pants in it chose to keep silence. Fo- 
rieri himself has not talked, and the 
Church guards the secret well. Rome’s 
imagination, of course, tries to recon- 
struct the scene, as might our own. 
Did the two men go straight to that 
problem of the nation that lay so near 
the hearts of both? Or had the mo- 
ment of danger, the savage episode 
just passed, moved them to talk more 
of themselves? Is it possible that they 
spoke of how both had sought refuge 
in the loneliness of the Campagna from 
the cares that burdened them? Is it 
possible that each came to see in the 
other a simple, honest man, striving, as 
his light guided him, for the good of 
the poor suffering world around him? 
One would like to think that this was 
one of those hours when strange sur- 
roundings and intense new feelings 
somehow fuse the barriers that often 
divide good men from each other, and 
that these two saw each other face to 
face. But our legend deals little with 
discussions of high politics; as legends 
do, it seizes upon the simple, the ob- 
vious, the concrete. It would have it 
that the talk was all of poor little Ma- 
rietta, dying upon that distant moun- 
tain-side, sobbing her heart out be- 
cause her father was not there. It 
tells only of the father bowed to the 
earth in despair, and the priest calling 
on him to look for help to Heaven. It 
suggests that in a moment of almost 
frantic inspiration the priest prevailed 
on the father to join with him in a 
prayer for direct intervention from 
ubove, a cry for some sign from God 
that His mercy still flowed down upon 
men through the chosen ministers of 
His Church. It does not go so far 
as to say that there was a bargain be- 
tween the two, yet no one can fail to 
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realize how the fate of great issues 
was ventured when Forieri, the atheist, 
the Church’s enemy, asked help from 
unknown powers. 

It is at Castellamonte that the legend 
bursts into full flower. At Rome it is 
known that Forieri somehow came 
home that night and found a fourth 
telegram from his wife. Marietta, so 
it said, had suddenly. found the 
strength to fight off death. Her father 
might now safely stay in Rome; might 
now give all his heart to that other 
child of his, his great new measure for 
Italy. In what an unexpected way he 
did this every one knows; it is, as has 
been said, matter of history. For some 
hint of explanation one must still turn 
to Castellamonte. Castellamonte knew 
that at ten that night a sleepy tele- 
graph operator had, been routed out 
of bed to send the message of rejoicing. 
But it knew more than that. 

It was about the time the moon rose, 
lighting up the mists of the great plain 
of Piedmont that lies stretched out be- 
low the mountain slope, that Marietta 
seemed nearest her end. The Villa 
Forieri lies a mile or so outside the 
little town. The unhappy mother 
had despatched a servant to bring the 
priest from the village to the dying 
child’s bedside. She stood in the little 
loggia outside the sick-room, peering 
anxiously along the road to the right, 
although she knew it was impossible 
that Father Bancini should come so 
soon. Suddenly she looked to the left: 
she could not have told why, and here 
the light from the great golden disc of 
the moon was pouring over a little 
ridge. Almost silhouetted against it 
she saw the black-robed figure of a 
priest, a priest she had never seen be- 
fore, his white hair gleaming like a 
silver halo as he came slowly towards 
the house. A minute later the bell 
clanged, and Signora Forieri herself 
rushed across the little garden to the 


gate. 
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The moonlight almost seemed to have 
followed him and to cling about him. 
It was an unknown face. Yet there 
was something hauntingly familiar 
about it. He smiled. 

“Figliwola mia,” he said. “My little 
daughter, you have a sick child here.” 

“Did you come from Castellamonte? 
Is Padre Bancini ill?” she asked hesi- 
tatingly. 

“Perhaps the geod God sent me,” was 
the answer, and the strange priest 
smiled, a queer caressing smile. “Shall 
we go up to the little Marietta?” 

’ It was not till afterwards that it 
struck her as unexplained that he 
should know the name. 

They went together to the sick-room, 
and the old man knelt by the child’s 
bedside. She had been lying in a kind 
of stupor, but now she half raised her- 
self on one arm and, with a wondering 
smile trembling on her pale little lips, 
gazed straight in his eyes. 

“Your father sends his love, and 
says you must get well.” 

She smiled, and lay back on her pil- 
lows with a little sigh of relief. 

“Yes, I must,” she said, “mustn't I, 
mother?” 

Then, kneeling there, they prayed, 
the strange priest, the mother, perhaps 
the little Marietta, and old Annunziata, 
who had prayed by a bedside when Ma- 
rietta’s mother was born. It is old 
Annunziata most of all who has helped 
to make the legend grow. It is she 
who asserted that as the old priest 
prayed a light that was not moonlight 
filled the room, that she smelled the 
faint odor of incense, and that far be- 
low in the shimmering plain of Pied- 
mont she seemed to hear the sound of 
many church bells ringing joyfully. It 
is she who started the story, though 
we need not believe her, of an odd look 
of some one who could not possibly 
have been there in the strange priest’s 
face. Yet, curiously enough, no one in 
Castellamonte or the region around 
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seems to have seen Signora Forieri’s 


‘visitor either before or after that night, 


or even during it. But they all are 

ignorant, superstitious people. Annun- 

ziata herself is very old; perhaps one 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


cannot quite trust her. It would 
very likely have been better to stick to 
the historical facts; yet somehow, for 
me, the legend makes the study of 
history pleasanter. 

Harrison Rhodes. 





FUTURE PROSPECT OF JAPANESE CHRISTIANITY. 


Is it possible that Christianity will 
be universally adopted in the future 
by Japan as a religion for the majority 
of the people? If so, what shape will 
it take, or what form of theology will 
it develop? If, on the contrary, it is 
not adopted, will the Japanese remain 
for ever an irreligious people, or will 
they create anything like a religion 
peculiar to themselves? All these 
questions, which could easily be an- 
swered by any intelligent Christian, 
have given rise to a variety of discus- 
sions amongst non-Christians. Some 
of them are of opinion that as the peo- 
ple of Japan are naturally indifferent 
to religious affairs, they will be much 
more so in future, and Christianity, or 
any other form of religion, will exert 
itself in vain to secure ascendency over 
their minds. Others say that the Jap- 
anese, who are gifted in an especially 
high degree with the valuable faculties 
of unification and assimilation, will dis- 
cover in time certain fundamental prin- 
ciples common to Shintoism, Confu- 
cianism, and Christianity, and found 
upon them an entirely new form of reli- 
gion peculiar to themselves; while still 
others affirm that there will be no need 
of religion for Japan in the future 
since Bushido serves, and will serve 
just the same purpose in this country 
as the various forms of religion do in 
the other parts of the world, and loy- 
alty and patriotism will then take the 
place of all religious beliefs. 

Let us consider the subject a little. 
There are not a few in Japan who say 
that the Japanese are naturally want- 


ing in religious zeal; but quite the 
contrary seems to us to be the case. As 
compared with the Western peoples, 
they are undoubtedly more religious, 
as is shown by the facts that Buddhism 
has for centuries been enjoying a spir- 
itual authority over the whole nation 
and that there still exist such a great 
number of shrines and temples through- 
out the land, to say nothing of the Ro- 
man Catholic faith once so fervently 
taken up by some of the people. It is 
certain that not a few forms of super- 
stition have prevailed to the prejudice 
of the true religious belief; but it is 
equally certain that this very fact is 
indicative of the existence of devotees 
in great numbers, for superstitions can 
only make their appearance where re- 
ligious zeal is. The eagerness after 
spiritual good shown by our country- 
men may be less intense than that of 
the Hindoo, and some other nations in 
the East, but is superior, far superior 
in profundity to that of the peoples 
of Europe and America. Some may 
object to what has been stated above, 
especially in the matter of any people’s 
piety and devotion. Because the peo- 
ple have been very religious in the past, 
does it follow that they will for ever 
remain unchanged in that spiritual con- 
dition? It would be a grave error, 
even in worldly affairs, to expect the 
same benefits in the future as in days 
gone by; and much more will it be so 
with spiritual matters, since there is 
an unmistakable tendency for religion 
to retrograde in proportion to the prog- 
ress of science. Reasonable as this 
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argument sounds, it is nothing more 
than a superficial one, being applicable 
only to the outward form of the re- 
ligion. 

The advancement of knowledge does 
not interfere with religion itself in any 
way. Matthew Arnold defines the term 
religion by saying that it is nothing but 
morality touched with emotion. Of 
course, we do not accept this definition 
without qualification, but there is no 
doubt that it contains a germ of truth. 
Intellectual development not only re- 
fines emotion, but it evolves morality, 
and makes clear the contact point of 
these two great mental powers. It en- 
larges the horizon of thought, uplifts 
the ideal, and never rests until it has 
been positively assured of the existence 
of an all-loving God and the immortal- 
ity of soul, Hence we may safely fore- 
tell that the people of future Japan can 
in no way be weakened in their religious 
zeal, that they will finally adopt some 
form of religion best suited to satisfy 
their own particular wants, and that 
the religion thus adopted will in all 
probability be that of Christ in essence, 
if not in form. I say in essence, be- 
cause it must be remembered that the 
Japanese are a people distinguished for 
their national pride, and they have kept 
Japanizing these fifty years all the 
institutions imported from the more 
civilized countries, such as England, 
Germany, America, etc., and will most 
likely do the same hereafter. The 
future form of Christianity will there- 
fore be, not that of England or Amer- 
ica, but characteristically Japanese and 
Japan’s. 

The Japanese have been possessed 
of deep religious feeling for centuries 
past, and are most likely to possess it 
undiminished in future. Having little 


or no prejudice, whether historical or 
racial, against any other nations, and 
placed as they are in an excellent posi- 
tion for appreciating anything foreign 
with an unbiassed and disinterested 
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mind, they are sure to succeed in pick- 
ing ont the best one from among the 
various forms of religion presenting 
themselves before them. It is our firm 
belief that Christianity will be the fu- 
ture religion for the greatest number of 
the people of Japan; but then it must 
be remembered that the Christianity 
adopted will not be any of these precise 
forms of it which prevail now in Eu- 
rope and America—forms determined 
through contact with various influences 
in the course of two thousand years— 
but a form modified by Japanese so- 
cial and national traits. 

The adoption of Christianity by Ja- 
pan is often advocated on the grounds 
that it is a good and convenient policy 
for maintaining her newly obtained in- 
ternational position that she should ac- 
cept the religious doctrines and moral 
principles common to all her sister na- 
tions. Such, however, is. not the 
standpoint from which we declare that 
Christianity will probably be the fu- 
ture religion of the majority of the 
people. On the contrary, it is our firm 
belief that policy has nothing to do 
with the maiter, and that Christianity 
will be universally adopted not be- 
cause it is politic to do so, but on ac- 
count of its giving full satisfaction to 
the spiritual needs of man. Religious 
faith is in no respect a question of ex- 
pediency, whether to the state or to the 
individual, but a very serious affair, not 
to be made light of even for a moment. 
It is altogether different from any 
means of livelihood or mode of living, 
with which it often comes into conflict. 
Almost every Christian missionary in a 
foreign land much inferior in power 
and wealth to his own has some ex- 
perience of his having been imposed 
upon, once at least in the course of his 
work, by those persons whose apparent 
conversion has been prompted by other 
than religious motives. These people 
have been eager to be baptized, not 
to please God in any way, but that they 
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might more easily gain the confidence 
of their good and influential foreign 
pastor, and then be favored by him 
with something or other. The simple- 
hearted missionary, not in the least 
suspecting their meanness, has taken 
them for true Christians and helped 
them according to their needs, real or 
pretended; for they have been loud 
enough, be it remembered, in profess- 
ing their earnest faith in the teaching 
of Christ. Again, there are some poli- 
ticians who look at the life-and-death 
question of religious belief likewise 
from the worldly point of view, and 
say that nothing can be more politic 
for cultivating friendly intercourse 
with the Western powers than to adopt 
their established religion. Although 
we must admit that everything has its 
weak side, yet it is greatly to be de- 
plored that the idea of accepting the 
truth of the religion of Christ merely 
for the sake of promoting worldly in- 
terests should be entertained by the 
educated. 

The very idea is, in our opinion, not 
only good for nothing, but indescriba- 
bly harmful to the possible formation 
of the Japanese Christianity in future, 
which ought to be built up, if at all, 
on the firm rock of its own intrinsic 
value; not, in any case, on the unstable 
sand of false professions. When we 
say, as we did before, that the Chris- 
tianity to be adopted in future Japan 
will be quite different in form, though 
not in essence, from what has prevailed 
in Europe and America, we do not 
mean that the time-honored organiza- 
tion and practices of the Christian 
Church which have lasted for twenty 
centuries should be superseded by some 
newly invented. Some of the experi- 
enced Christian teachers of note in Ja- 
pan seem to advocate such a view; but 
we cannot but doubt its practicability 
and wisdom, for it runs rather to the 
extreme. The people of France, for 
example, once attempted in vain to 
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make away with the wise and well-es- 
tablished practice of observing the Sab- 
bath day. It is to be kept in mind in 
this connection that the rules and prac- 
tices of the Christian Church naturally 
divide themselves into two classes— 
those belonging to or originating in a 
particular place or time, and those es- 
sential to the religion itself. The for- 
mer, it will be easily seen, admit of any 
change according to the circumstances, 
while the latter could hardly be altered 
without damage to the essence of Chris- 
tianity. Various combinations of all 
these have given rise to as many forms 
er sects of the Christian religion, each 
of which has had its own prosperous 
days. The most important question 
about Christianity in a new country 
is, what sort of combination of form 
will be suited best to its healthy 
growth and activity? For much 
pends upon the selection of the best 
form, just as the construction of an 
electric machine determines the power 
of the light emitted. In newly estab- 
lishing a form of Christianity peculiar 
to our country, we must not fail to 
avail ourselves of all those fundamental 
principles which have been causing it 
to emit its most powerful light for the 
very long period of two thousand 
years. 

So much are we Japanese given to 
the circumspect observance of the rules 
of etiquette on all occasions, that the 
country has been called from ancient 
times a polite and ceremonious coun- 
try. All, from the Emperor down to 
the lowest class of people, have to ob- 
serve a certain number of forms in 
their everyday life. Congratulation 
or condolence, for instance, is always 
expressed according to form; presents 
are seldom sent or received unaccom- 
panied by formal letters; and even mak- 
ing tea or arranging flowers in a vase 
has its particular rules. In every 
girls’ school, etiquette forms one of the 
most important branches of study. 
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Then there are so many private and 
public meetings held in conformity to 
the established ceremonial rules that 
public men get tired out by being 
obliged constantly to attend them. 
Strange to say, the Japanese are a peo- 
ple naturally inclined either to be very 
strict in adhering to ceremonial rules 
or to be exceedingly unceremonious; 
they can hardly hold any social meet- 
ing in a way at once mirthful and po- 
lite, as is generally seen in Western 
countries. It is on this account that 
the people of Japan are glad not only 
to have their ceremonies celebrated at 
some sacred places, but to solemnify 
social meetings of all kinds. Even on 
such a merry occasion as Christmas, 
the ceremonial part of the celebration 
occupies half the time, which is then 
followed by entertainments and amuse- 
ments. All the friendly or social meet- 
ings of Japan may be said to consist 
in a round of ceremonial forms, and 
the Japanese may properly be called a 
ceremonious nation. 

We may safely infer from the above 
that there will be a comparatively large 
number of worshipping rites performed 
by the future Japanese Christian 
Church. We try to dispense now-a- 
days with as much of the ceremonial 
part as possible in our Christian wor- 
ship, only because we have an aver- 
sion to the Buddhists resorting too 
much to the ceremonial forms of wor- 
shipping. Thus we are running from 
one extremity to the other; but it is to 
be remembered that, though we are 
acting now against our nature in that 
way, yet the time of reaction will 
surely come, when we shall gladly 
have a certain number of rites and 
ceremonies best suited to the expres- 
sion of our religious sense. 

Now let us turn our attention to the 
home life of the people, and see, if pos- 
sible, what change will take place there, 
in so far as ceremony is concerned, 
when Christianity has been generally 
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adopted. It seems not improbable that 
the Toko-no-ma (the part of a room 
raised a few inches above the floor), the 
centre of all the rules of etiquette ob- 
served in the household, may be 
changed then to a kind of religious 
sanctuary. This is practically the case 
at present with the houses built in 
Japanese style and appropriated for 
preaching the gospel; and we see many 
a house of native Christians where the 
Toko-no-ma has some scroll of religious 
writing, such as the Beatitudes of the 
Sermon on the Mount and the Ten Com- 
mandments, instead of a picture or 
some other adornment, as is usual. 
There is good reason to suppose that 
the Buddhist and Shintoist shrines in 
private houses may also be Christian- 
ized, that the ihai (a wooden table with 
a Buddhist posthumous name inscribed, 
worshipped as representing the spirit of 
the dead) will be preserved in the form 
of cards inscribed with the names of 
the departed members of the Christian 
family, and that the mamori-fuda (amu- 
lets) will be made to serve as leaflets 
with some sacred words of God on 
them. In the far distant future, it 
will not be strange to see the fam- 
ily Bible and hymnal handed down 
from generation to generation, made 
much of, something like a rare treas- 
ure. 

We further believe that the rites and 
ceremonies of our future Church will 
prove not only beneficial to the moral 
and spiritual culture of the believers, 
but will influence to a considerable ex- 
tent the formation of social etiquette. 
This is not without reason, for the mar- 
riage ceremony prevailing in these days 
amongst those who are not Christian 
has a marked tendency to approach 
nearer and nearer that of the Chris- 
tians. Moreover, it is an undeniable 
fact that Christian believers are best 
qualified for successfully holding every 
kind of social meeting, for the relation 
of male and female in such a friendly 
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intercourse is most satisfactorily ad- 
justed by Christian ideas. 

Hence, we may conclude that the 
beautiful and harmonious relation of 
the future Christians with one another 
in their social intercourse, especially 
that between men and women, will 
serve as a model to society at large, 
and that the Church will give to unbe- 
lievers as well as believers a certain 
number of ceremonial forms of social 
intercourse, in harmony with the re- 
ligious belief and moral sentiments of 
Christianity. From what has been 
said thus far, it will easily be under- 
stood that all the rites and ceremonies 
of the Church in future Japan may 
safely be trusted to the Japanese them- 
selves, and that neither the overstrict 
rules and practices of the English 
Church in general nor the rather loose 
ones of the American will be just to 
the taste of the moderate Japanese. 

The mind of the people of Japan is 
naturally religious rather than philo- 
sophical, constructive rather than crit- 
ical, practical rather than contempla- 
tive. Though they themselves may 
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believe to the contrary and be willing 
to have others believe so too, yet the 
fact. is not to be denied that they 
are mystic, instinctive, and practical in 
all their doings and sayings. We do 
not hesitate, therefore, to conclude that 
there will appear, in future Japan, 
pious and truly religious men in large 
numbers, but few theologians, and that 
Japanese Christianity will undoubtedly 
meet with great success in all its at- 
tempts at ameliorating social condition, 
but will drop far behind the Germans 
and some other European nations in 
the development of theological doc- 
trine. 

In a word, Japan will adopt all the 
institutions conducive to human wel- 
fare according to Christian ideas and 
principles; the bulk of the people will 
come to believe in the religion of Jesus 
Christ; and the form of Christianity 
they will adopt will not lie buried 
in -the jumble of theological theories 
and formule, but will stand promi- 
nently as a vital social force leading 
the souls of men into the path of 
righteousness. 

Sakunoshin Motoda. 





NATIONAL CHARACTER IN ART. 


None of the English papers, so far as 
I know, has recorded the lamentably 
sudden death, which took place in Lon- 
don last month, of Mr. E. F. Fenollosa. 
Though his name is very well known 
on the other side of the Atlantic, it is 
familiar in Europe but to a small cir- 
cle of special students. Mr. Fenollosa 
had published little, but he was recog- 
nized as the first authority in the West 
on the art of China and Japan. It is 
chiefly to him that Boston owes its 
magnificent collection of Japanese 
paintings—a collection unsurpassed, it 
is said, by any single collection in Ja- 
pan. And the other great collection of 
Oriental art in America, that of Mr. 


Freer of Detroit, destined to become 
national property and to be housed in a 
museum at Washington, has been 
formed with the aid of Mr. Fenollosa’s 
constant advice and suggestion. In 
the United States the loss of a man of 
his remarkable acquirements will be 
deeply felt and deplored. But in Eu- 
rope too there will be many who will 
grieve to hear of the sudden cutting-off 
of a life devoted to a study which no 
other non-Oriental was so competent to 
understand, before the work which was 
to embody the results of long years 
of studious labor had been completed. 
Mr. Fenollosa has however left, I un- 
derstand, in manuscript a great body of 
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material for that comprehensive history 
of art in China, Corea and Japan, 
which was to be his magnum opus. I 
hope that this will prove to be suffi- 
ciently near its final form for publica- 
tion. 

More than twenty years ago, in a 
long and brilliant review of M. Gonse’s 
“L’Art Japonais,” Mr. Fenollosa wrote 
the first adequate survey of the devel- 
opment of Japanese art, in its true 
perspective and proportions, ever pub- 
lished in a European tongue. This 
essay was at the time nothing short of 
a revelation; for it was written by one 
who had not only studied under native 
teachers and seen for himself the mas- 
terpieces preserved in the temples and 
private collections of Japan, but who 
brought to the study an esthetic per- 
ception trained by familiarity with the 
masterpieces of the art of Europe. We 
in England owe much to Dr. Ander- 
son’s labors in this field, but it must be 
admitted that his judgment was im- 
paired by overmuch reliance on the 
academical standards of Western art. 
Mr. Fenollosa’s writing was apt to in- 
dulge in exaggeration and rhetoric; 
but he gave a clue to the understanding 
of the ideas which inspired successive 
periods of production; he was never 
content merely to criticize from the 
outside. And this was a real service. 
The collectors of Europe had been en- 
thusiastic over the art of eighteenth- 
century Japan; they had ignored the 
grander achievements in painting and 
sculpture of its earlier ages; and for 
the Western world at large Japanese 
art is still associated with toy-like pret- 
tiness and a spirit expressive of noth- 
ing more than the gaiety of children. 
That the race which produced these 
things should prove itself capable of 
heroic effort and colossal undertakings 
was to most of Europe a great surprise. 
Yet to those who had chanced to arrive 
at some understanding of Japan’s real 
achievement in art, the sustained and 


serious production of many centuries, 
this was less a matter for astonish- 
ment. The exquisite lacquer, prints 
and ivories which fill the collections 
of Europe represent, in fact, the arts 
of a period when the canker of a long 
peace and an unnatural seclusion 
showed itself in a luxurious effeminacy 
of temper, strongly contrasting with 
the previous ages of perpetual struggle, 
warfare and response to ideas from 
without. In earlier times the male 
and martial spirit of the race had found 
expression in a host of dramatic paint- 
ers and in sculptors of vehement power. 
And yet it must be added that the 
outlet for the heroic spirit of this race 
is often to be found where, from our 
point of view, we should least expect it. 
Periods of strenuous self-discipline de- 
lighted in slight sketches of landscape 
and birds in flight; and I fancy that 
the splendid pictures of battle and ad- 
venture were oftener the work of retro- 
spective artists than of contemporaries. 

Has it not been the same in Europe? 
I wonder what sort of impression the 
art of France, say, or of England would 
make on an observer from another 
hemisphere seeking to find in it a re- 
flection of national character? The 
enormous hiatus caused by the Hun- 
dred Years’ War and the Wars of the 
Roses makes it difficult to find any con- 
tinuous clue. Our modern painting 
and sculpture has not grown normally 
out of the painting and sculpture of the 
Middle Ages, though both in England 
and France instinct has driven groups 
of artists to go back to those medizeval 
creators in quest of something which 
the Renaissance atmosphere had lost; 
they represent a new beginning in 
which a foreign element counts for 
much. Certainly it would be rather 
difficult to infer the historic character 
of the English race from English art. 
But then it may be that our art has but 
begun; new masters, new events, may 
give it a fresh turn, a different direc- 
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tion; who knows? So far we have been 
dominated by the fact that our eight- 
eenth-century classics were born of a 
time which idolized grace, elegance, lei- 
sure, an age of prose, too, which lacked 
creative ardor and dissuaded from en- 
thusiasm. Had the growth of art in 
England been normal and continuous, 
without the shattering convulsions of 
outward events, we might have had 
earlier masters and severer models. 
When we compare modern French 
painting with English, as we have all 
too imperfect means of doing in the Ex- 
hibition at Shepherd’s Bush, it is easy, 
I think, to distinguish a difference of 
intellectual temper. What strikes one 
as absent from the English painters is 
the nervous edge of line, a character 
of expression pressed to a firm con- 
clusion, which marks men like Ingres 
or Daumier. Even the strained intensity 
of Pre-Raphaelite drawing witnesses to 
a kind of timidity forcing itself to ex- 
tremities. The English temper is by 
nature sensitive in its contact with 
reality, and gains no doubt compensat- 
ing qualities of its own in art by vir- 
tue of the spirit which in practical af- 
The Saturday Review. 


fairs makes for genial compromise 
rather than for logical rigidity of pur- 
pose. But, after all, the expression 
of intellectual temper is hardly the 
same as the expression of what I have 
called historic character, the funda- 
mental springs of energy by which a 
nation leaves its mark on history. Of 
this surely much, and perhaps the 
greater part, has still to find expres- 
sion at the hands of English painters 
and sculptors. 

I wrote a few months ago of a pic- 
ture by Géricault, exhibited this sum- 
mer at Messrs. Obach’s, and expressed 
the hope that it might be acquired for 
the National Gallery. There was a pic- 
ture which, over and above its quali- 
ties of pictorial design, concentrated 
and expressed in itself a whole era of 
France, one of the great eras of the 
modern world, the storm and fire of 
the France of Napoleon. If the money 
demanded for the new Hals makes pur- 
chase impossible, cannot some lover 
of French art still be found to present 
the nation with this work, which would 
so finely fill one of the most glaring 
gaps in the collection? 

Laurence Binyon. 
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“See me there,” wrote Augustine on 
the book of his confessions, “and praise 
me not more than I deserve; there be- 
lieve not others about me, but myself; 
there mark me, and see what I was in 
myself, by myself; and if aught in me 
pleases thee, then praise with me, 
Whom, and not myself, I wished to be 
praised for me.” Lord Acton included 
this life history amongst the three 
greatest formative books of the world; 
historically it would be difficult to dis- 
pute his verdict. This sumptuous edi- 
tion, “The Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine” (Seely & Co.), comes but in the 
intermediate stages of the book, whose 


life is numbered not by years, but by 
centuries; which will live as long as 
the human heart is curious about the 
past, or in any ways troubled and in- 
spired by longing to know the mean- 
ing of the world. It is the solid 
ground as much as the effort beyond 
the horizon which has given this work 
an earthly mortality. Visitors to Pom- 
peii are familiar with a sudden thrill 
of wonder—expected beforehand, dis- 
counted, and yet at the moment domi- 
nant—at the intimate revelation of the 
life of an age. It is excited not by 
the temples, the aqueducts, the civili- 
zation which has changed, but by the 
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civilization which remains. A rope is 
flung across the unfathomable abyss of 
time; and beyond is man and his hopes 
and desires, scarcely distinguishable 
from yesterday. It is the coins and 
rings, the inscriptions to children and 
dumb animals, the injunctions to vote 
upon the walls, the corn and fruit and 
tlowers still unfaded, which reveal the 
little detail of a little span of days. 
And the same impression is created by 
these confessions. Set amid a the- 
ology of mystical splendor, encom- 
passed by invocations and _  pas- 
sionate prayers, with a background of 
heaven and hell casting dim lights and 
shadows over the trodden world, here 
is a life discovered, unchanged across 
the gulf of a thousand years. It is a 
scene, at the first, of tranquillity and 
enjoyment, a settled order. The child 
grows in the school, accepts Latin but 
hates Greek, bursts out with the hot 
spirit of manhood into the riotous 
pleasures of the senses; repents, sins, 
repents again; at once in loving and 
loathing of his offences. The very “ac- 
cidents” are abiding; fear at lungs giv- 
ing way with a pain in the chest, ad- 
venture during the “vintage vacation,” 
a book found in a cottage, a child cry- 
ing in a garden, whose crying changed 
the history of the world. Monica, 
when young, gets into trouble for lick- 
ing the wine from her fingers; later, 
she is troubled by whispering servants; 
Nebridius and Alypius share with Au- 
gustine, professor of rhetoric, the de- 
termination to pursue wisdom, wher- 
ever it may lead them. The human 
element is never absent in this, the 
greatest of the mystics; with others, 
Carlyle, Teresa, Catherine, adventures 
into the abysmal depths of personality, 
abyssus humane conscientie, never check 
or minimize the profound realization 
of human affections. The comparison 
is closest with Carlyle. “"'Twas the 
Most High God that made mothers,” 
cried the modern mystic, “and the af- 
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fection of children’s hearts.” “Thou 
createdst her,” is the cry from another 
age, “nor did her father and mother 
know what a one should come from 
them.” With Carlyle, he had wept at 
the death of a friend; “finding my heart 
utterly darkened, and whatever I be- 
held was death.” “Mine eyes sought 
him everywhere, but he was not 
granted them: and I hated all places, 
for that they had not him: nor could 
they now tell me ‘he is coming,’ as 
when he was alive.” With Carlyle, 
he can confess, “I found my re- 
pose in bitterness.” With Carlyle, 
also, he can find, in the supreme an- 
guish of sorrow, the insufficiency of 
tears. “My mother wept,” is the con- 
fession of “Sartor,” “but in my heart 
there lay a whole lake of tears, pent up 
in silent desolation.” “I closed her 
“and there 


eyes,” said Augustine, 

flowed withal a mighty sorrow into my 
heart, which was overflowing into 
tears; mine eyes at the same time 


drank up their fountain wholly dry; 
and woe was me in such a strife.” 
Later, “behold the corpse was carried 
to the burial; we went and returned 
without tears.” Only after an attempt 
at bathing — “having heard,” he 
qnaintly explains, “that the bath drives 
sorrow from the mind, I found my sleep 
not a little softened”; and “I gave way 
to the tears which I before restrained, 
to overfiow as much as they desired; 
reposing my heart upon them.” 

It is human life set in a great at- 
mosphere, and the human spirit em- 
barking on great adventures and ex- 
plorations, compared to which the jour- 
neys across the visible globe appear but 
as a very little thing. In other writ- 
ings Augustine is the master of a pre- 
cise theology; here he is of the fellow- 
ship of all who embark on hazardous 
enterprises in the kingdom of the soul. 
We are far, in this atmosphere, from 
the contempt of the ascetic for earthly 
beauty. Rather a certain wonder is 
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always present with him at the abiding 
loveliness of the world. He freely con- 
fesses “an attractiveness in beautiful 
bodies, in gold and silver, and all 
things.” “Worldly honor hath also its 
glory, and the power of overcoming 
and of mastery: whence springs also,” 
he declares (it is a personal experience) 
“the thirst ef revenge.” “Things beau- 
tiful”—he clings to this assertion— 
“they, out of Thee, and out of the Soul, 
were not unless they were from Thee.” 
He sees no temptation of the devil—as 
so many of his predecessors and most 
of his followers—in the glory of earth, 
and sea, and sky. Beauty is tran- 
sient, but it is real—to be rejoiced in 
and approved. “They rise, and set; 
and by rising, they begin, as it were, 
to be; they grow, that they may be per- 
fected: and perfected they wax old 
and wither; and all grow not old, but 
all wither.” In that great tenth book 
in which, with a kind of ecstacy, he 
raises his pzean of rejoicing to Life and 
the Maker of it, he finds all these tran- 
sitory things united in an exultant 
hymn of praise. “I asked the earth, 
and it answered me, ‘I am not He,’ and 
whatsoever are in it confessed the 
same. I asked the sea and the deeps 
and the living, creeping things, and 
they answered, ‘We are not thy God, 
seek above us.’ I asked the moving 
air, and the whole air with its in- 
habitants answered, ‘Anaximenes was 
deceived, I am not God.’ I asked the 
heavens, sun, moon and stars, ‘Nor’ 
(say they) ‘are we the God whom thou 
seekest.’ And I replied unto all the 
things which encompassed the doors of 
my flesh, ‘Ye have told me of my God, 
that ye are not He; tell me something 
of Him.’ And they cried out with a 
loud voice, ‘He made us.’” 

“The doors of my flesh.” Yes, but 
there was a key to these also, and a 
door flung open: revealing a ladder set 
up to heaven and angels ascending and 
descending. On a quiet day, Augustine 
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and Monica are looking out from a win- 
dow at Ostia, over the pleasant garden, 
and discoursing on “the presence of the 
Truth which Thou art, of what sort 
the eternal life of the saints was to be.” 
They suddenly penetrate this closed 
door, as others have passed through it, 
in all ages and of all regions, into the 
mystical land beyond. It is a voyage 
into the great Quiet, which lies be- 
hind and untroubled by the noises of 
the world. The sister souls “did by 
degrees pass through all things bodily, 
even the very heavens, whence sun and 
moon and stars shine upon the earth”: 
outward, into the life whence all life 
springs—the life to which all life shall 
one day return. “If to any the tumult 
of the flesh were hushed, hushed the 
images of earth, and waters and air, 
hushed also the poles of heaven—yea! 
soul be hushed to herself, 
not thinking on self, sur- 
mount self—hushed all dreams and 
imaginary revelations, every tongue 
and every sign”; then—‘“could this be 
continued on”’—what glory might be 
revealed in the exaltation of a Quiet 
which earth’s noises have hidden! 
“Life might be for ever like that one 
moment of understanding which now 
we sigh after: not this, enter 
unto thy Master's joys.” And when 
shall that be? “When we shall all be 
risen again, though we shall not all be 
changed.” 

The revealing visions come and go; 
meantime here are the earth and her 
disquietudes, making little for peace. 
“The tumult of the flesh” is beating 
within: without, the Roman civilization 
is flickering towards its death; amid the 
influx of an invader upon an age which 
has forgotten the old elemental ter- 
rors and thought that comfort was the 
attainment of man’s earthly ambitions. 
The Confessions of Augustine are set 
in the light of conflagrations and the 
glare of burning cities: with the world 
falling to pieces, everything that 


the 
and by 
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seemed secure and permanent crashing 
to the ground. He had found causes 
distracting to meditation, while peace 
remained, in a lizard catching flies, a 
spider entangling them, rushing into 
her nets. Later he is to find more ob- 
vious disturbers of the life which hu- 
manity desired and destroyed. Yet 
through all he could transfer his in- 
terests to a sure haven and appeal be- 
yond the revolution of the moon and 
sun. In these confessions he is occu- 
pied with the robbing of a pear tree at 
Hippo or the satisfaction of a beggar 
in Milan: occupied also with the ques- 
tion what God did before He created 
Heaven and Earth, the mystery of 
time, with past and future alike unreal, 
the mystery of memory, the object and 
end of human desire. The ecstacy is 
sometimes a visible passion, operative 
through the clamor of the senses. 
“Thou wert with me,” he cries, “but 
The Nation. ; 
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I was not with Thee. Things held me 
far from Thee, which unless they were 
in Thee, were not at all Thou call- 
edst and shoutedst, and burstedst my 
deafness. Thou flashedst, shonest, and 
scatteredst my blindness. Thou 
breathedst odors, and I drew in breath 
and panted for Thee. I tasted and 
hunger and thirst. Thou touchedst 
me; and I burned for Thy peace.” But 
sometimes the note is quiet, as of a 
sunset: praying for that “Sabaoth’s 
Sight” which has been the goal of long- 
ing on so many rough voyages. To the 
God who is “Unchangeable yet all 
changing, never new, never old, always 
working, never at rest,” he will cry 
for rest at the last: “O Lord God, give 
peace unto us, for thou hast given us 
all things: the peace of rest, the peace 
of the Sabbath, which hath no even- 
ing.” 





A HUBBUB OF WORDS. 


Our title is borrowed from a pas- 
sage in which Wordsworth ridiculed 
Dr. Johnson’s too elaborate rendering 
of the words of the Bible about the 
ant; and it implies the defect of all 
writing in which simplicity has been 
mistakenly sacrificed. The fatal sacri- 
fice of simplicity in writing was the 
theme of some excellent remarks made 
by Lord Crewe last Saturday at a din- 
ner of the Press Club. “The only 
fault I have to find with sensational 
descriptions in newspapers,” he said, 
“is that they are really less exciting 
than simple descriptions.” He quoted 
as an illustration of his meaning a 
French manuscript in his possession, 
which gives a contemporary account of 
the trial and death by torture of Rob- 
ert Francois Damiens in 1757. “Its 
simplicity,” he said, “is horrifying. 
But if such a trial were to take place 


to-day, we should no doubt have addi- 
tions which would rather spoil the ef- 
fect of the story, such as the presence 
in Court of the sister-in-law of the 
prisoner, whose dress would be de- 
scribed in detail, not omitting the large 
picture-hat and the feather boa.” 
Some persons may remember the sad 
play Matthew Arnold makes in “Es- 
says in Criticism” with the brief state- 
ment from a newspaper:—“A shocking 
child-murder has just been committed 
at Nottingham. A girl named Wragg 
left the workhouse there on Saturday 
morning with her young illegitimate 
child. The child was soon afterwards 
found dead on Mapperly Hills, having 
been strangled. Wragg is in custody.” 
The baldness of that last sentence, with 
the ugly name of Wragg tout court, 
affected Arnold’s mind with peculiar 
horror. An -.ugly episode, an ugly 
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name, and an ugly brevity of state- 
ment,—all these things seemed to 
match one another, and the name of 
Wragg stood before his eyes as the 
symbol of it all. “What a touch of 
grossness!”” he exclaims. “What an 
original shortcoming in the more deli- 
cate spiritual perceptions is shown by 
the natural growth amongst us of such 
hideous names,—Higginbottom, Stig- 
gins, Bugg. In Ionia and Attica they 
were luckier in this respect than ‘the 
best race in the world’; by the Llissus 
there was no Wragg, poor thing!” If 
the reporter of Wragg’s crime had 
“written it up,” had even given Wragg 
a Christian name, his few lines proba- 
bly would not have horrified Arnold. 
We are not arguing, of course, in favor 
of a brutal curtness, which was one 
of the things Arnold was by implica- 
tion condemning. But the paragraph 
at least shows that the merest state- 
ment of fact may create an impression 
which conscious elaboration would de- 
stroy. In great affairs, when the 
facts are themselves tremendous, this 
is invariably so. Even the subtlest 
of literary effects, such as irony, may 
be inherent in a succession of events, 
simply stated, and explanation would 
destroy the flavor. The facts have 
only to be set down, and the irony 
glows forth. There is a great power 
of persuasion in simplicity, just be- 
cause the writer does not seem to be 
fiercely interested in convincing his 
reader. 

Simplicity is the beginning of all 
style, and Lord Crewe was right, we 
think, to advise all journalists to study 
style. He did not mean that they 
ought to become “stylists,” for that 
ugly word, we fear, has come to denote 
a certain preciosity, or affectation, 
which is offered in and out of season 
by its professors, whether it be appro- 
priate to its subject or not. True style 
consists in a perfectly appropriate 
adaptation of the means to the end. 
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It is no exaggeration to say that under 
these conditions when the style is good 
the matter is good also. One can 
hardly arrange thoughts in the right 
form without finding that the material 
of thought has deserved that dignity. 
The one thing reacts upon the other, 
and it scarcely matters at which end 
of the process one begins. On the 
whole, we think Lord Crewe’s praise 
of the style of English journalism is 
deserved. It is an easy fashion to 
speak of “journalese”; but it is a fact, 
we believe, that while sensation, vul- 
garity and “personalities” have grown 
unconscionably, there is less “fine 
writing” than formerly. In certain 
daily newspapers the leading articles 
are written with an art of dialectic 
and a purity of language which are 
often to seek in writers who expressly 
call themselves men of letters, and 
perhaps join in the facile condemna- 
tion of “journalism.” Speed in pro- 
duction, after all, does not necessarily 
mean slovenliness in a mind which 
has the instinct for choosing and ar- 
ranging words, and has had much 
practice. R. L. Stevenson used aus- 
terely to distinguish between literature 
and journalism, and, if we remember 
rightly, laid it down that haste was the 
fatal barrier to style. Yet this con- 
summate and most sensitive master of 
style recorded that at least once he 
wrote a portion of a novel at a rate 
which is seldom equalled by a leader- 
writer. Sir Walter Scott, of course, 
wrote with incredible rapidity. A 
fortnight for one of his novels! What 
journalist could live the pace? “Fine 
writing,” we say, is being abolished. 
As Lord Crewe remarked, few writers 
nowadays emulate the French gentle- 
man who, in asking a Swiss servant to 
let out the dog, addressed him thus: 
“Child of the Helvetii, conduct to the 
place of egress that four-footed emblem 
of fidelity.” We have heard it told 
of an editor of a former day that he 
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said to his leader-writers: “What our 
readers want is common-sense eXx- 
pressed in turgid English.” The 
common-sense was appreciated because 
it was understood, and was just what 
the reader had been thinking himself, 
and the turgidity, we suppose, gave it 
an air of mystery, importance, and au- 
thority. If that kind of thing is no 
longer required, it is because public 
perception is better. Inflation has 
ceased to be commonly confused with 
dignity. The majority of readers 
would ridicule, if they did not resent, 
the practice of calling a grouse “the 
feathered denizen of the moors,” or a 
cricket-ball “the leathern missile.” We 
remember a characteristic piece of in- 
flation discovered in a leading article 
in a popular newspaper in a former 
generation. It ran something like 
this: “though the oats may be of dia- 
mond dust and the manger of beaten 
gold, yet in the loose-box there is a 
pale horse the name of whose rider is 
Death.” The words make a picture 
for the mind which is imposing at the 
first glance, and then one realizes the 
utter fatuity of the pale horse being 
ridden round the loose-box by his grim 
attendant. Again, it is perhaps less of 
a habit than it used to be to think that 
elegance is ensured by a steady refusal 
to repeat a word. As though circum- 
locutions could take the place of the 
one and only right word, or of a pro- 
noun! Who has not read such porten- 
tous elegancies as this:—*We regret to 
learn that the Prime Minister has sus- 
tained an injured leg. It is believed 
that the right honorable gentleman 
will be confined to his house for some 
days. His doctor has carefully at- 
tended to the injured limb, and if no 
complications should ensue, it is the 
medical attendant’s opinion that the 
distinguished statesman should be 
able—,” and so on. 

Of course there is such a thing as a 
false simplicity, which is nearly as 


bad as turgidity. Like the woman of 
whom Congreve wrote: 


Careless she is with artful care, 
Affecting to seem unaffected, 
writing condemns itself by a self-con- 
scious naiveté. Mr. William Watson 
has described something like this of- 

fence in the lines:— 


And some go pranked in faded antique 
dress, 
Abhorring to be hale and glad and 
free, 
And some parade a conscious natural- 
ness, 
The scholar’s, not the child’s, sim- 
plicity. 


The greatest art, indeed, is to hide art. 
But what are we to say of art which 
peeps out leeringly from under the 
mask? That is an affront to the reader. 
True simplicity is sincere, and the vir- 
tues of it cannot be insisted on too 
much in the case of journalism, which 
is largely taken up with stating facts. 
An insincere statement of facts,— 
what could be a greater outrage, yet 
what is more common? Simplicity 
would serve all the purposes which 
the most sensational editor requires. 
This has been proved in literature over 
and over again. Take the wonderfully 
simple words which are alone used to 
produce the terrifying effect of murder 
in Macbeth when the ghost of Banquo 
is seen and Macbeth groans out:— 


The times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the 
man would die. 


There could not be a better economy 
of words; yet all is said,—terror is 
complete. Take, again, the pure sim- 
plicity of “The Ancient Mariner.” We 
think of the words in which the 
ghosts appear and handle the ropes 
on board the stricken ship:— 


The body of my brother’s son 
Stood by me, knee to knee: 

The body and I pulled at one rope, 
But he said nought to me. 
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The eeriness of the idea of the living 

man and the corpse in contact pulling 

at one rope is incomparable. One has 

a thrill every time one comes upon the 
The Spectator. 


lines; yet simpler words could not have 
been chosen from the whole English 
language. 
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People who are studying Esperanto, 
and those who are merely playing with 
it, will be interested in a condensed 
edition of Robinson Crusoe in Espe- 
ranto, which the Henry Altemus Co. of 
Philadelphia publish. 


Under the title “Sermons That Have 
Helped,” E. P. Dutton & Co. publish 
twenty or more discourses preached by 
the Right Rev. James H. Van Buren, 
D.D., Bishop of Porto Rico. They are 
all addressed to present day needs, and 
recognize the difficulties which beset 
Christian faith and Christian living. 
They make no pretence to erudition, 
and their dominant purpose is indica- 
ted in the title. 


To the exquisite series of English 
Idylls, in which already one or two of 
pane Austen’s novels have appeared, 
there is added this season “Mansfield 
Park,”—-lecorated, like the precéding 
volumes, with twenty-four colored il- 
lustrations by C. E. Brock. No one 
has succeeded better than Mr. Brock 
in portraying the life, habits and dress 
of this period. The characters of the 
gentle novelist live again in his de- 
lightful pictures and with the added 
attractions of clear typography and 
dainty binding the book appeals 
strongly to lovers of Jane Austen. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A unique anthology is that entitled 
“The Ideal of a Gentleman” of which 
E. P. Dutton & Co. are the American 
publishers. It is edited by A. Smythe- 
Palmer, D.D., and represents the read- 


ing and research of twenty years. The 
editor’s aim has been, as he expresses 
it, to “hive up” whatever has been 
written by divines or philosophers, by 
poets or dramatists, by novelists or es- 
sayists in praise or exemplification of 
the beautiful character of a true gen- 
tleman, and the range of the selections 
extends from an Egyptian moralist who 
wrote more than five thousand years 
ago to William Watson and other wri- 
ters of to-day. 


This is the year of sympathy for the 
red-haired heroine, and she who gives 
her name to Miss Marguerite Bouvet's 
“Clotilde” deserves both pity and sym- 
pathy for her pretty young mother dis- 
likes her, takes her away from her lov- 
ing little brother and sends her to a 
convent school. There she finds an 
agreeable and highly amusing playmate 
and imbibes so much Christian charity 
thut when her unkind mother is im- 
poverished by her extravagance the lit- 
tle daugbter gladly comes to her succor 
with her private fortune. The story 
abounds in the pretty French sentiment 
found in books written for convent bred 
children, but neither the author nor the 
tale is Catholic. A. C. McClurg Co. 


In their very pretty “Remarque Se- 
ries” the H. M. Caldwell Co. publish a 
collection of “Poems from Punch,” 
edited by Sir Francis C. Burnand of 
“happy thoughts” fame, so long the 
editor of Punch. The poems grouped 
together here were published at various 
times from the year 1841, in which 
Punch was established, down to 1884. 
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Here are Hood’s Song of the Shirt, 
Tennyson’s After-Thought, Thacke- 
ray’s The Mahogany Tree, Tom Tay- 
lor’s penitent tribute to Abraham Lin- 
coln and many other noteworthy bits 
of verse which first appeared in 
Punch, and about which and their wri- 
ters the editor of this little book is able 
to supply details known only to those 
who were in the inner councils of the 
paper. The same publishers add to 
their series of Great Art Galleries a 
little volume which contains sixty re- 
productions of pictures in the Glasgow 
Gallery. 


To any one who welcomed Mr. 
Richard Watson Gilder’s first slender 
volume, “The New Day,” thirty-three 
years ago,—as the writer of this para- 
graph chanced to do,—as evidence of 
the advent of a new poet, it gives pe- 
culiar pleasure to turn over the pages 
of the Household Edition of Mr. Gil- 
der’s complete poems, just published 
by the Houghton Mifflin Co. This vol- 
ume, which appears in a dress uniform 
with that in which so many of the el- 
der poets have been presented, con- 
tains poems which have made up at 
least ten small volumes during the 
last thirty-three years. For a full gen- 
eration, then, Mr. Gilder has been sing- 
ing these graceful lyrics, with no 
abatement of delicacy or beauty, but 
with an increasing seriousness and 
grasp of the things of the spirit. The 
promise of the first little book of verse 
has been abundantly fulfilled; and 
there is no living American poet who 
approaches Mr. Gilder in range, in del- 
icacy, in beauty of thought and feel- 
ing and expression. 


Miss Selma Lagerléf has long been 
known in the United States as the 
favorite novelist of the Swedish court 
and of the Swedish people, and her 
“Christ Legends,” translated by Miss 
Velma Swanston Howard, should intro- 
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duce her to a goodly company of the 
little ones. She introduces them by a 
beautiful sketch of a devout grand- 
mother sitting all day long in her cor- 
ner with a story always ready for the 
grandchildren, “a story true,” as true 
us that I see you and you see me, and 
then she depicts the sadness when the 
corner stood vacant and all the songs 
and stories were driven from the home- 
stead and “never came back again.” 
She tells this legend and ten others 
with a fine simplicity, which makes 
reading them very like an act of de- 
votion for a grown person, but sets 
them clearly before a child as tales to 
be accepted with loving reverence. 
The volume is appropriate for a 
Christmas gift for any one, old or 
young. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Booth Tarkington can write a 
much better French story now than 
was possible when he made his bow to 
American readers with “Monsieur 
Beaucaire,” and his new story, “The 
Guest of Quesnay,” contains one of the 
prettiest descriptions of a French inn 
and its head-waiter that has been writ- 
ten for many a day. But the Inn and 
the waiter are but the background 
for the extraordinary personage from 
whom the book takes its title. This 
man gray-haired, but with the face of 
a boy, ignorant of the smallest social 
observances, honest, gentle, and won- 
derfully prepossessing is a mystery to 
the head waiter and his satellites, to 
the guests at a neighboring chateau 
and to the narrator of the story, but 
he soon plucks out the heart, and de- 
rives so much pleasure from the proc- 
ess that it would be cruel, by a pro- 
saic revelation, to deprive the reader 
of the same delight. The tale is pure 
comedy but for a dark episode at its 
very outset, and would cheer those 
young gentlemen of Prince Arthur's 
acquaintance who were sad as night. 
The McClure Co. 
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Mr. Ralph Henry Barbour’s “My 
Lady of the Fog” is one of those 
pretty tales of wooing printed in the 
summer magazines apparently that in- 
nocent man may read them in railway 
trains and arrive at the country-house, 
hotel or camp whither he is going, fully 
convinced that it is his duty, and what 
is more, his destiny, to woo and to 
marry. Having produced this desira- 
ble result, with the approach of au- 
tumn the chrysalis splits the covers of 
the magazine and emerges a butterfly 
book in gorgeous raiment of cover, and 
colored picture, and emblematic bor- 
ders, ready for the good young man to 
present to the pretty girl as “The 
story that brought us together, dar- 
ling.” It is an excellent specimen of 
the variety, with a possible plot show- 
ing a comparatively poor young man 
winning the heart of a fabulously rich 
maiden, and offering to retire upon dis- 
cerning the loftiness of the bough upon 
which the prize hangs; and it is to be 
hoped that none whom it served last 
summer will forget it now. Other 
readers will surely find it equally ef- 
ficacious in its present form. J. B. 
Lippincott Co. 


After the “Bab Ballads” and “H. M. 
S. Pinafore,” comes “The Pinafore Pic- 
ture Book” told by Sir W. 8. Gilbert 
and illustrated by Miss Alice B. Wood- 
ward, and what fun the boys and girls 
of 1908 are going to have in reading 
it! Sir William gives the very good 
reasons for which the book is printed: 
that many very young ladies and gen- 
tlemen are never taken to the theatre 
at all, and that even when taken their 
visit is often fruitless because of cart- 
wheel hats with bunches of wobbling 
feathers worn by ill-bred and selfish 
ladies; that it is sometimes difficult for 
them to follow the story; and that the 
opera is not played in every town every 
night in the year as it should be. Af- 
ter these serious remarks, and others 
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in the same vein, he places four chap- 
ters telling the story of the play and 
aided by the colored full page pic- 
tures and black and white sketches, 
and many of the songs and choruses 
with their music, he sets the modern 
child above the privations named in 
the preface. No better introduction 
to English wit and humor could pos- 
sibly be devised than the study of 
“The Pinafore Picture Book.” Prop- 
erly distributed it may exterminate the 
disagreeable American ignoramus who 
is proud to say that “he cannot under- 
stand Punch.” The Macmillan Co. 
The volumes of the Variorum 
Shakespeare wax more and more with 
each successive play, and “The Trag- 
edy of Richard the Third with the 
Landing of Earle Richmond and the 
Battell at Bosworth Field,” with its 
641 pages, would seem formidable were 
it almost any book but itself, but the 
right Shakespearean scholar will find 
it none too large. In the preface, the 
editor discusses the vexed question of 
the six Quartos and the Folio, “the 
stolen and _ surreptitious,” and the 
“cured and perfect of [its] limbes,” to 
say nothing of the second Folio and 
the other two Quartos. The play it- 
self, with its notes, occupies over 400 
pages; in the Appendix, the text, the 
date of composition, and the source of 
the plot are set forth; “The True Trage- 
die of Richard III” is printed in full; 
and also English and German ecriti- 
cisms of the character of Richard, of 
the text, and of the actors who have 
played Richard are given; the Ballad 
of “The Babes in the Wood” is 
printed in full with some account of the 
supposed connection between it and 
the play, and many minor matters are 
added. The printing is excellent, and 
the paper of a species to outlast the 
quality used for works of less impor- 
tance. Happy they who have the lei- 
sure to enjoy every line of such an ad- 
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dition to American learning. J. B. 


Lippincott Co. 


Of making many books on Rome there 
is indeed no end, but with due defer- 
ence to the Preacher, study of them 
does not seem to be a weariness to the 
flesh. Here is the first volume of Dr. 
Leonard A. Magnus’s “Sittengeschritche 
Roms” published in translation as 
“Roman Life and Manners under the 
Early Empire,” in its seventh enlarged 
edition, with the second volume an- 
nounced for publication early in 1909, 
and evidently it has not lacked read- 
The City, The Court, The Three 
Estates, Roman Society, Means of 
Communication, and Touring under 
the Empire are the chapter heads, and 
under each is matter marvellously con- 
densed. The most surprising thing 
about the book is the number of state- 
ments applicable to any great city of 
to-day, and reminding one of the 
Preacher’s other statement,—‘There 
is nothing new under the sun.” A 
sympathetic strike; blocking the streets 
with booths; denunciations of trans- 
parent clothing for women; advertise- 
ments of quack medicine; the story of 
the schoolboy who “wasn’t doing any- 
thing” and was recommended to take 
his cuffing “for next time,” are yester- 
day’s gossip, in spite of the centuries. 
The book deserves all its editions, and 
this one will probably vanish before 
the coming of the new volume. JB. P. 
Dutton & Co. 


ers. 


Dr. Drake’s industry has made so 
many of the interesting subjects of 
Boston history its object that the title 
of Miss Mary Carline Crawford’s “St. 
Botolph’s Town” by no means suggests 
the bulk of interesting information to 
be derived from its pages. In her 
preface, the author says that Colonial 
history did not interest her in her 
school days, because so many persons 
were presented only as their careers 
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touched New England, and hence ap- 
peared only as puppets with tiresome 
dates attached; and her endeavor is to 
show what manner of men came to the 
Colonies, and what was their behavior 
after they went thence, or while they 
remained. Portraits of Smith, Win- 
throp, Cotton, Vane, Endicott, Crom- 
well, who meant to come, Williams, 
Saltonstall, the Mathers, Andros, 
Stoughton, Frankland, and of Franklin 
in an uncommonly gracious mood, are 
among those which illustrate the book, 
and pictures of fine colonial mansions 
and of some humble birthplaces are 
set at intervals. The text is agreeably 
written, and the author's’ earlier 
books describing minor phases of her 
subject have qualified her to view it in 
so many aspects that the chronicle is 
uncommonly well proportioned. <A 
cover emblazoned with appropriate de- 
sign and a map of Boston in 1722 must 
be reckoned among the minor merits 
of a valuable book. L. C. Page 
& Co. 


The plot of “Corrie Who?” the latest 
variation of the story of the change- 
ling, seems to be quite new, but to ex- 
plain its novelty is to spoil it for fu- 
ture readers. Given a lion-hunting old 
woman, with a young and pretty “paid 
companion” and an eccentric, timid 
sister forming part of her household, 
and let her be profoundly moved by 
the discovery that the companion is 
exploring remote regions of New York 
for houses of a certain type and what 
is to be inferred? Nothing very defi- 
nite surely, and nothing is to be made 
of the succession of small, odd events 
that follow, during her search, and the 
reader is kept in ignorance to the last 
moment, for it is the illogical ignorance 
of a selfish woman that turns the lives 
of the characters aside from their nat- 
ural course, and its very foolishness 
conceals it. The reader can see that 
the hero and heroine make a pretty 
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and a good contrast to the scheming old 
woman and her sister, and the dishon- 
est uncle who links together all the 
persons in the little comedy, and if the 
youth be less active than the ordinary 
New Yorker, he is none the less a fine 
fellow. Mr. George Brehm really aids 
one’s imagination by his beautiful por- 
trait of the heroine, and his atrocious 
picture of the villain. He excels in 
drawing eyes that haunt one, long after 
one has turned the page upon them. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 


Mr. Henry C. Shelley’s “Untrodden 
English Ways” is not to be classed with 
books about England written by the 
travelled American, but rather with 
those of Mr. Edward Thomas and other 
English journalists who, stepping a 
little aside from the beaten track, have 
shown their countrymen unsuspected 
beauties in their island home; but he is 
no imitator. They, writing for their 
own countrymen, have aimed at beauty 
of style, and at the discovery of the 
picturesque. He, writing for Ameri- 
cans, has striven to revive the memo- 
ries clinging about every clod and 
pebble of his native earth. Mr. Kip- 
ling puts Sussex associations into story 
form; Mr Shelley wanders about the 
island, straying into a city now and 
then, and calls up the ghosts of their 
past, to tell their own tale. Keble, 
Keats, Dick Turpin, Cromwell, Burke, 
Waller, “Little Billee,” Queen Mary, 
the beautiful Stuart of England, not the 
grim Tudor, Thackeray, Isaac Watts are 
only the beginning of the long list, of 
whose haunts he speaks, making each 
a place to be noted for future pilgrim- 
ages. His method seems preferable 
to that of the Englishmen who dis- 
course on natural beauties, for a new 
railway or a landslip may in a mo- 
ment destroy the subject of their elo- 
quence, but the memory of humanity 
survives even such changes. If an 
earthquake whelmed Westminster to- 
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morrow men woule still visit the place 
beneath which lay Jacob’s pillow and 
the spot immortalized in Addison's 
lovely words. The volume has five 
colored illustrations and a great num- 
ber of photographs, all original, and 
sketches in the text show many a pre- 
cious small bit. The chapters are so 
arranged that it is possible for a trav- 
eller to follow in the author’s foot- 
steps if he choose, but the real place 
to read him is among one’s own books, 
for the reading will enrich a surprising 
number of them with marginal notes 
to be a delight in future days. Little, 
Brown & Co. 

The novel written for the bookish, 
although a well-defined species is so 
limited in number that the bookish 
have no difficulty in reading each one 
of them as it comes, and Mr. EB. Y. 
Lucas’s “Over Bemerton’s” is so pre- 
cisely adapted to their desires that 
long before the year is closed they will 
have fallen upon it and carried it off 
for that searching perusal of which 
only they know the delights. The 
very title-page has a exciting 
the curiosity of the man not 
ish - as - he - wishes - he - was by its 
credit to Corner”; each 
chapter head is a delight in itself, a 
long, tempting sentence promising ex- 
cellent things in the space beneath, but 
giving no clue to the course of the 
story and in the very first chapter one 
finds Bemerton, second-hand 
seller, “with the suggestion of 
George Herbert in his name.” At 
Bemerton’s, the hero, Kent Falconer, 
buys “A Chinese Biographical Dic- 
tionary,” paying solid English 
pounds for it, and acquiring sufficient 
unfamiliar edifying literature to amuse 
him for many a long day, and also 
three “bed books” as Mr. Bemerton 
calls collections of good stories, and 
from these the most fascinating frag- 
ments are given and also bits of the 
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best of all knowledge, the perfectly 
useless. It is from one of these books 
that Kent learns that Philip Melanc- 
thon was brother to the great grand- 
mother of Nicholas Mercator, maker 
of the maps that look as if they had 
gone under a garden roller. Also he 
reads of him who wrote “Farewell re- 
wards and fairies” quoted again and 
again in Puck of Pook’s Hill. It was 
Bishop Corbet of Oxford and Norwich 
and he wrote it in 1612, Pocahontas’s 
year to the good American. While 
Kent is reading and occasionally trav- 
elling, and pleasantly wasting his days 
he is unconsciously, but very evidently 
to the reader, playing the part of lover 
in a pretty little drama and when he 
is made aware of his state, the book 
ends with the quaintest chapter in 
modern fiction. This is not a story to 
take from a circulating library. It is a 
book to keep and read; perhaps even to 
use as a bed book when many readings 
have made it familiar. The Macmil- 
lan Co. 


In Mr. Gordon Home’s opinion, the 
Riviera is not properly appreciated by 
Englishmen, inasmuch as it is their 
habit to neglect everything East of 
Alassio, and in his “Along the Rivieras 
of France and Italy” he describes all 
the places along the coast from Mar- 
seilles to Pisa, omitting only a few 
towns near Genoa, made uninteresting 
by factories. Dividing his three hun- 
dred octavo pages into three sections, 
The Codte D’Azur, The Italian Riviera 
di Polente, and the Italian Riviera di 
Levante, he selects the most interest- 
ing parts of the history of each and 
the most attractive legends, but 
chooses the subjects for his paintings 
and sketches chiefly with reference to 
their natural beauty, and even in his 
views of noble buildings or picturesque 
towns, subordinating their man-made 
attractiveness to wide sweeps of land- 
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scape. He is careful, almost at the 
outset, to remind the reader that the 
sunshine is not always brilliant on the 
Rivieras and that there are days in 
which the prevalent grayness is duller 
than any effect to be found on Scottish 
shores, and thus he prevents the dis- 
appointment that might fall upon tray- 
ellers unwarned that there are excep- 
tions to the brilliant coloring of his 
pictures, of which twentyfive are re- 
produced in color, an equal number of 
text pictures in black and white show- 
ing places and objects of minor impor- 
tance. 

This volume is the first 
series intended to perform the same 
office for countries and districts which 
the “‘Medizeval Towns” series has per- 
formed for cities, and will be followed 
later by others describing 
Palestine and Egypt. The second vol- 
ume issued almost simultaneously 
with the first, is entitled “Venetia and 
Northern Italy,” and is written by Mr. 
Cecil Headlam, to whom Mr. Home 
dedicates his own book. The pictures 
in the second volume are his but nearly 
all the subjects are architectural or ur- 
ban, and their subjects were evidently 
chosen by Mr. Headlam. The covered 
bridge at Pisa; the Ponte Lungo and 
the Towers at Bologna; Milan Cathe- 
dral; St. Mark’s, Venice and the Piazza 
dei Cavalli, Piacenza; San Marino 
and the Campanile and Baptistry 
Parma are among the pictures. 
Headlam, struck by the strong dai 
viduality of the Northern Italian cities 
has described a large number in the 
text, considerably abbreviating 
space used by Mr. Home for each one 
but not omitting the romantic stories 
of the Visconti, the Sforza and similiar 
worthies, or the great artists to whon 
Italy owes so much, and his book, al- 
though diverse, harmonizes wel! with 
his friend’s. The Macmillan Co. 
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